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Art  by  Dale  Kilbourn. 


THE  DIVINE  ANCHOR 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 

Many  honest  people  are  seeking  for  an  anchor  in  this  troubled  world 
which  true  members  of  the  Church  have  already  found.  We  know  the 
value  of  the  Church.  We  know  of  its  divine  origin.  As  we  keep  ourselves 
clean  and  wholesome  and  meet  the  troubles  that  come  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life,  we  become  attuned  to  the  Infinite.  It  is  a  real  experi- 
ence; and  with  that  anchorage  we  can  face  the  world  as  teachers,  as 
missionaries,  as  leaders. 


I  know  this  goal  is  not  won  without  difficulty — 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  difficult — but  that  is 
our  mission.  We  must  undertake  to  gain  this  har- 
mony with  the  Spirit  with  the  understanding  that 
people  generally  are  influenced  by  their  physical  sur- 
roundings and  environment.  Today  we  see  millions 
following  their  physical  yearnings.  They  seek  to  make 
a  living  on  the  animal  level,  to  gratify  their  passions, 
to  have  superiority  and  gain  position  over  their  fel- 
lowmen.  But  that  is  the  easy  thing  to  do.  To  rise 
above  these  selfish  yearnings,  to  gain  self-control,  to 
subdue  passion  and  develop  the  spirit — that  takes 
effort.   That  is  what  the  gospel  requires. 

May  I  just  admonish  you.  particularly  as  we  all 


For  Course  7,  lessons  27  and  30  (March  15  and  22),  "Faith  and 
Repentance"  and  "Baptism  by  Immersion  Is  Necessary";  for  Course 
9,  lesson  25  (March  1),  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Loyal";  for  Course 
15,  lesson  25  (March  22),  "With  Peter  and  the  Twelve";  for  Course 
17,  lesson  27  (March  22),  "First  Principles  and  Ordinances";  for 
Course  19,  lessons  21  and  23  (February  8  and  March  1) ,  "Repentance" 
and  "Joy";  for  Course  25,  lesson  21  (February  8),  "The  Baptismal 
Covenant";  for  Course  27,  lessons  22  and  24  (March  1  and  15),  "The 
First  Law  of  Heaven"  and  "The  Worth  of  Souls";  to  support  family 
home  evening  lesson  21;   and  of  general  interest. 


strive  to  begin  the  New  Year  with  improvements 
and  goals  in  mind,  to  remain  true  to  the  ideals  of 
the  gospel,  to  hold  fast  to  this  anchor. 

.  Your  membership  in  the  Church  is  very  precious. 
Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  in  accepting  mem- 
bership in  this  Church?  Do  you  know  what  your 
relationship  is  to  your  Heavenly  Father?  Let  me 
tell  you. 

One  day  Peter  and  his  associates  of  the  Twelve 
preached  a  great  sermon  to  the  Jews  who  had  come 
to  Jerusalem  to  worship  in  the  temple.  They  spoke 
different  languages  because  they  came  from  many 
different  parts  of  the  country;  but  to  all  of  them  he 
preached  a  sermon,  bearing  witness  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  been  crucified,  buried  in  a  borrowed  tomb,  and 
had  risen  from  the  grave  a  Resurrected  Being.  Peter 
bore  testimony  that  he  knew  Christ  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  had  given  them  the  gospel,  by  obedience 
to  which  all  men  might  come  back  into  His  presence; 
and  he  spoke  so  impressively  that  the  people  who 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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heard  him  cried  out  in  their  hearts,  "Men  and  breth- 
ren, what  shall  we  do?"  (Acts  2:37.) 

I  should  like  to  say  to  you  that  Peter's  answer 
to  those  honest  people  is  an  answer  to  the  longings 
of  the  human  heart  today.  When  they  cried  out  from 
their  hearts,  "What  shall  we  do?"  they  heard  the 
answer  to  that  question  from  the  chief  apostle  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

.  .  .  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
the  promise  is  unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call.  (Acts  2:38,  39.) 

To  Be  Born  Again 

As  a  member  of  the  Church,  you  also  must  an- 
swer that  call.  First,  you  must  repent.  This  means 
that  if  you  have  injured  anybody,  you  make  restitu- 
tion to  him  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  are  living  a 
sinful  life,  you  repent  and  change  your  way  of  living. 
If  you  steal,  you  repent  and  vow  never  to  steal  again. 
If  you  are  dishonest,  you  become  honest.  If  you  are 
unclean  morally,  you  repent  of  this  sin. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  life.  Jesus  told  Nico- 
demus  that  unless  a  man  is  born  again  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  be  born  again  is  to 
change  one's  life — leave  the  low  things  in  life  and 
rise  to  the  sublime.  Repentance  means  to  live  a 
better  and  happier  life. 

A  Newness  of  Life 

When  the  individual  assumes  a  high  spiritual 
attitude  and  desires  to  enter  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  comes  through  the  door  of  baptism.  Christ 
himself  entered  it,  and  when  John  the  Baptist  said, 
"I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me?"  Jesus  answered,  "Suffer  it  to  be  so 
now:  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous- 
ness." (Matthew  3:14, 15.) 

If  any  man  comes  to  you  and  says  baptism  is 
not  essential,  ask  him  why  the  Son  of  Man,  the  only 
perfect  Man  who  walked  the  earth,  had  to  be  bap- 
tized. There  is  the  answer.  It  is  through  baptism 
that  the  individual's  name  is  placed  on  the  records 
of  God's  Church.   Baptism  is  a  beautiful  symbol  of 


the  burial  of  the  old  man,  the  one  of  sin,  and  his 
awakening  into  a  new  life.  Sprinkling  or  pouring 
water  on  the  individual  does  not  give  the  true  sym- 
bol. But  complete  immersion  in  the  water  sym- 
bolizes the  burial  of  the  old  man  with  all  his  weak- 
nesses and  sins;  and  he  is  brought  forth  from  the 
water  to  a  newness  of  life. 

Daily  Guidance  • 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  sinful  life.  Why? 
Remember  what  Peter  said: 

".  .  .  Be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  2:38.) 
You  receive,  by  divine  authority,  the  right  to  have 
the  companionship  of  one  of  the  Godhead.  Most  of 
you  have  radios  in  your  homes.  You  cannot  hear  a 
thing  until  you  turn  a  certain  knob.  Then,  suddenly, 
there  comes  the  Choir  from  Salt  Lake  City,  a  voice 
from  Australia,  or  a  broadcast  from  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  because  you  are  in  tune  with  those 
waves.  That  is  what  is  done  to  you  and  to  me  when 
we  receive,  under  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  con- 
firmation in  the  Church  and  bestowal  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  You  are  entitled  to  the  whisperings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  other  guidance  in  your  own  particu- 
lar sphere. 

It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  baptized  into  the 
Church  by  immersion  for  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is 
a  great  blessing  to  have  the  hands  of  the  priesthood 
laid  upon  your  head  to  confirm  you  a  member  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  is  to  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  in  harmony  with  God's  Spirit, 
and  to  be  attuned  to  the  Infinite. 

It  is  glorious  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  will  make  better  men  and  wom- 
en; happier  homes;  better  leaders  in  the  social  and 
economic  world;  better  leaders  among  the  rulers  of 
the  nations;  and,  in  short,  make  us  happier  than 
anything  else  in  the  world. 

May  we  strive  more  than  ever  in  the  coming 
New  Year  to  live  in  this  "newness  of  life"  and  thus 
become  worthy  of  the  daily  guidance  and  inspiration 
of  the  Lord. 
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STEADY  AS 
SHE  GOES* 

by  Elder  Boyd  K.  Packer 
Assistant  to  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


There  is  a  mariner's  command  which  becomes  an 
expression  of  direction  and  reassurance  when  a  vessel 
is  set  on  course  in  difficult  times.  The  expression  is, 
"Steady  as  she  goes."  Those  who  have  served  on 
ships,  particularly  in  times  of  stress  and  difficulty, 
have  heard  that  reassuring  command.  So  if  there  are 
storms  and  uncertainty  for  us  on  the  course  ahead, 
let  us  live  calmly  in  the  present. 

I  learned  a  lesson  while  serving  in  the  military 
during  World  War  II.  We  were  sent  overseas  to  the 
Pacific;  and  while  we  were  en  route  to  our  assignment, 
the  Japanese  surrendered.  The  war  was  over,  and 
we  were  diverted  to  a  replacement  depot  on  Leyte 
in  the  Philippines.  From  there  we  moved  to  Manila, 
then  to  Clark  Field.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do  with  us.  We  would  be  in  one  place  a  short 
time  and  then  shipped  to  another  place.  It  was 
miserable. 

Sometime  during  this  experience,  I  heard  a  Sun- 
day School  lesson  relating  to  the  pioneers.  It  empha- 
sized the  theme  that  they  built  permanently  wher- 
ever they  were.  In  Kirtland,  in  Missouri,  in  Nauvoo, 
they  settled  down.  They  built  fine  substantial  homes 
and  strong  communities.  When  the  storms  broke  over 
them,  they  were  exiled  and  moved  from  place  to 
place.  But  each  time  they  built  well  and  as  perman- 
ently as  they  could.  When  they  moved  to  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  they  built  the  best  they  possibly  could 
with  the  materials  and  resources  available  to  them. 


For  Course  19,  lessons  23  and  25  (March  1  and  15),  "Joy"  and 
'  Home";  for  Course  25,  lessons  20  and  26  (February  1  and  March 
15),  "Resolving  Conflicts"  and  "Appreciating  Our  Heritage"-  for 
Course  27,  lesson  17  (January  25),  "Knowledge  Beyond  Price"-  to 
support  family  home  evening  lessons  20  and  26;  and  of  general  in- 
terest. 

*Excerpted  from  "Steady  As  She  Goes,"  by  Boyd  K.  Packer; 
Speeches  of  the  Year,  Brigham  Young  University,  January  7,  1969. 
Used  by  permission. 


Many  of  them  had  hardly  finished  their  homes  when 
they  were  called  to  colonize  other  places  in  the  Great 
Basin.  They  followed  the  same  pattern — they  settled 
down  and  built  substantially. 

After  hearing  that  lesson,  I  rebelled  against  my 
own  circumstances.  For  months  we  had  been  living 
out  of  our  duffel  bags — pushed  here  and  there,  never 
knowing  how  long  we  would  be,  never  unpacking,  liv- 
ing from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to  day,  always  waiting 
for  the  next  assignment.  I  decided  I  would  have  no 
part  of  that  spirit.  If  the  pioneers  could  settle  down, 
so  could  I.  That  day  I  unpacked  and  settled  in,  as 
comfortably  as  possible,  and  began  to  act  like  a  per- 
manent resident  there.  Before  long  we  moved.  The 
day  we  arrived  at  the  new  destination,  I  unpacked 
and  settled  down. 

This  settling  down  meant  the  difference  between 
misery  and  happiness  for  me.  It  gave  me  an  anchor. 
It  enabled  me  to  devote  my  full  strength  and  energy 
to  the  job  at  hand,  without  worrying  about  tomor- 
row. This  was  a  great  lesson.  It  is  one  we  all  ought 
to  draw  from  our  forefathers.  Our  family  has  lived 
that  way  since.  This  ideal  has  contributed  to  our 
security  in  marriage,  to  our  happiness  and  stability 
as  a  family. 

I  meet  so  many  people  who  are  "en  route,"  anx- 
ious to  finish  their  present  task  so  that  they  may 
begin  to  live,  yet  nervous  about  the  uncertainty  and 
the  storm  clouds  ahead. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  we  sail  into  troubled  waters. 
There  are  storms  to  ride  out,  there  are  reefs  and 
shoals  to  negotiate  before  we  reach  port.  But  we 
have  been  through  them  before  and  found  safe  pas- 
sage. 

.  .  .  The  heavens  shall  be  darkened,  and  a  veil 
of  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth;  and  the  heavens 
shall  shake,  and  also  the  earth;  and  great  tribula- 
tions shall  be  among  the  children  of  men,  but  my 
people  will  I  preserve.  (Moses  7:61.) 

"Steady  as  she  goes."  Our  craft  has  weathered 
storms  before.    It  is  seaworthy. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
is  on  the  right  course.  It  is  led  by  inspiration,  and 
I  say  to  you,  to  all  of  us,  "Steady  as  she  goes."  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  true.  It  was  formulated  for 
strength  and  direction  in  stormy  times. 

Settle  down.  Look  forward;  but  remember,  life  is 
today.  Settle  into  your  work,  your  ward  assignments, 
your  spiritual  growth.  Settle  down  permanently 
where  you  are.  Relax,  enjoy  it.  The  future  is  not 
your  challenge,  nor  will  it  ever  be.  The  present  is 
your  challenge;  so  remember,  set  your  course: 
"Steady  as  she  goes." 


Library  File  Reference :  IDEALS. 
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SACRAMENT 

by  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright 


Let  us  meditate  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacrament.  During  our  worship 
service,  when  emblems  of  our  Savior  come  to  us,  can  we  think  and  feel 
spiritually  in  close  communion  with  him?  Each  person  must  find  his 
own  way  to  focus  his  thoughts— to  tune  out  the  world  and  tune  in  the 
divine.  I  have  found  it  helpful  to  think  on  the  word  SACRAMENT, 
and  let  each  letter  initiate  a  chain  of  mental  pictures.  This  keeps  my 
mind  from  irreverent  diversions.  It  is  a  form  of  personal  thought  con- 
trol—a way  to  renew  my  spirit  through  sacred  contemplation. 

♦Presented  at  the  general  session  of  Sunday  School  Conference,  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  Friday  evening,  October  3,  1969. 
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I  will  see  the  Savior.  In  my  mind  I  will 
see  him 


as  a  babe-humble  and  beautiful  in  the  arms 
of  his  mother; 

as  a  boy-curious  and  eager  to  be  about  his 
Father's  business; 

as  a  friend-one  who  celebrated  weddings, 
broke  bread  at  many  tables,  traveled,  con- 
versed with  strangers,  commended  good- 
ness; 

as  a  teacher-noticing  the  needs  of  his  learn- 
ers, using  illustrations  from  everyday  life, 
concerned,  persistent; 

as  a  leader-calling  followers  by  authority, 
making  plans,  setting  goals,  challenging 
perfect  performance; 

as  a  martyr-submitting  to  false  accusations, 
enduring  abuse,  standing  alone,  praying  for 
strength  toendure,  suffering  and  dying  on 
the  cross; 

as  a  savior-forgiving  his  oppressors,  arising 
from  the  tomb,  seeking  out  his  disciples, 
inviting  them  to  follow  him  and  to  feed 
his  sheep; 

as  an  elder  brother-restoring  his  gospel  to 
Joseph  Smith,  bringing  forth  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  giving  revelation,  building  his 
church,  inspiring  his  leaders,  promising 
help  to  all  who  will  follow  him. 

As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  the  letter  S  means 
to  see. 


I  will  ask  God,  "Who  am  I  that  Thou 
art  mindful  of  me?"-Am  I: 

an  eternal  intelligence— 

a  son  of  heavenly  parents— 

a  son  of  earthly  parents— 

a  mortal  being,  here  to  be  taught  and  tested- 

a  personality  to  be  developed— 

a  mind  to  be  disciplined— 

a  heart  to  be  touched- 

a  soul  to  be  molded  into  a  divine  form— 

a  brother  to  be  concerned  for  others- 

a  father  to  guide  spirits  toward  eternal  exalta- 
tion— 

a  servant  of  God,  to  respond  when  called  and 
to  magnify  each  calling— 

a  child  of  God-in  need  of  help  to  become 
Christlike  and  godly- 


a  potential  god— with  infinite  capacity  to  grow 
and  progress— 

a  decision  maker— now  infinitely  small  in  com- 
parison to  the  Almighty? 

As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  the  letter  A  means 
to  ask. 


I    will    commune    with    my    Heavenly 
Father: 

I  will  pray  for  His  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  my 
mind. 

I  will  pray  for  release  from  the  strife  of  this 
world— if  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  eter- 
nity and  the  joys  of  heaven  on  earth,  here 
and  now. 

I  will  pray  for  guidance  to  know  His  will  for 
me— to  seek   His  way  rather  than   mine. 

I  will  listen  for  His  still  small  voice  and  heed 
its  promptings,  even  when  the  answer  is 
"No,"  or  "Wait,"  or  "Maybe." 

As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  the  letter  C  means 
to  commune. 


I  will  repent  of  my  sins  and  trespasses: 

I  will  review  the  scenes  of  the  past  week. 
I  will  take  note  of  the  times  I  missed  pleasing 

the  Savior. 
I  will  ask  myself, 

why  did  I  speak  with  a  sharp  tongue? 
.    why  did  I  pass  by  without  stopping? 
why  did  I  indulge  in  self-pityand  rational- 
ization? 
why  did  I  think  lustful  thoughts? 
why  did  I  envy  another? 
why  did  I  feel  hatred  or  jealousy? 
HOW  can  I  prevent  the  causes  from  re- 
curring? 

As    I    think   of   the   sacrament,   the    letter   R 
means  to  repent. 


I  will  aspire  to  do  better  in  the  future: 

I  will  resolve  to  go  about  doing  good  each 

day. 
I  will  make  it  my  business  to 

mend  a  quarrel 

search  out  a  forgotten  friend 

dismiss  suspicion 
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build  trust 
share  some  treasure 
give  a  soft  answer 
decry  complacency 
inspire  self-confidence 
express  gratitude 
see  beauty 
show  my  love. 
As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  the  letter  A  means 
to  aspire. 


I  will  meditate  daily  to  live  by  the  Spirit: 

I  will  read  the  scriptures. 

I  will  ponder  their  meaning. 

I  will  pray,  always. 

I  will  seek  divine  revelation. 

I  will  avoid  temptation. 

I  will  listen  to  conscience. 

I  will  seek  quiet  and  forsake  garish  pleasure. 

I  will  explore  my  inner  space  and  find  new 

worlds  to  conquer  within. 
I  will  review  each  day  and  contemplate  the 

goodness  of 

those  who  said,  "Thank  you" 

those  who  smiled 

those  who  fed  me 

those  who  assisted  in  my  work 

those  who  offered  kindly  advice 

those  who  spoke  in  my  behalf 

those  who  extended  a  hand  in  friendship. 
I  will  thank  God  for  such  good  people  and 

for  His  likeness  in  them. 
As   I   think   of   the  sacrament,   the   letter   M 

means  to  meditate. 


I  will  enter  into  a  sacred  covenant  with 
jesus  Christ: 

I  will  enter  his  flock. 

I  will  enter  his  kingdom. 

I  will  walk  his  way. 

I  will  eat  his  bread  to  remember  him  and  keep 
his  commandments. 

I  will  drink  his  water  to  witness  him,  that  his 
spirit  may  be  with  me. 

I  will  resolve  with  all  my  will  to  live  as  he 
would  have  me  live,  that  I  might  eventu- 
ally dwell  with  him.  ° 

As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  the  letter  E  means 
to  enter. 


I  will  nurture  my  talents  to  serve  him: 


I  will  cultivate  my  mind  with  study. 

I  will  sharpen  my  powers  of  perception. 

I  will  discipline  my  feelings. 

I  will  practice  the  arts  of  expression. 

I  will  befriend  those  whom  I  dearly  love: 

my  family 

my  friends 

my  acquaintances 

my  competitors 

my  rivals 

my  enemies. 

As    I    think   of   the   sacrament,   the   letter 
means  to  nurture. 


N 


I  will  think  of  the  hymns  that  sustain  me: 

"School  Thy  Feelings,  O  My  Brother" 
"Abide  With  Me,  'tis  Eventide" 
"I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour" 
"Guide  Me  To  Thee" 
"I  Know  that  My  Redeemer  Lives" 
"The  Lord  Is  My  Light" 

"O  May  My  Soul  Commune  with  Thee  and 
Find  Thy  Holy  Peace."1 

As  I  think  of  the  sacrament,  The  letter  T  means 
to  think. 

During  the  sacrament,  I  will 

See  the  Savior 

Ask  God,  "Who  am  I?" 

Commune  with  Him 

Repent 

Aspire  to  do  better 

Meditate 

Enter  into  a  covenant  with  jesus  Christ 

Nurture  my  talent  to  serve  Him,  and 

Think  on  Him. 

May  we  all  find  in  that  sacred  moment  of  the 
sacrament  a  true  communion  with  our  Heavenly 
Father,  where  we  hear  His  still  small  voice  above 
the  wind,  the  lightning,  the  fire,2  or  whatever 
there  is  in  the  world  that  would  distract  us.  This 
I  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


'A  hymn  by  Lorin  F.  Wheelwright,  sung  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  and  published 
in  The  Instructor,  July,  1963;  page  253. 
2\  Kings  19:11,  12. 
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BIG  STEPS 
LIKE  DAD 


"But  that's  how  Robinson  Crusoe  eats,"  my  little 
brother  Arnie  said  to  Mama,  when  she  asked  him 
not  to  dip  his  toast  in  the  jam  jar. 

IF  you  knew  Arnie,  that  wouldn't  surprise  you  one 
bit.  Last  night  he  wouldn't  let  me,  his  eight- 
year-old  sister,  dress  him  in  his  pajamas  because 
"cowboys  sleep  in  their  clothes."  Robinson  Crusoe 
or  a  cowboy — he  changes  from  one  to  the  other.  But 
there's  one  person  he  always  tries  to  be  like — Daddy. 
Every  minute  Daddy's  home,  Arnie  tags  at  his  heels, 
taking  big  steps  when  Daddy  does  and  little  steps 
when  Daddy  does.  He  laughs  when  Daddy  laughs, 
and  he  eats  what  Daddy  eats. 

But  I  was  really  scared  last  summer  when  he 
looked  into  Daddy's  face  and  said,  "I  like  you  better 
than  a  dog."  Arnie  really  likes  dogs. 

Not  that  I  didn't  want  Arnie  to  like  Daddy.  He's 
wonderful.  He  plays  with  us  and  brings  back  nice 
things  when  he's  been  away.  But  what  worried  me 
was,  Daddy  didn't  go  to  church.  So  I  figured  if 
Arnie  tried  to  be  just  like  Daddy,  he  wouldn't  go  to 
church  either.  And  I  was  right.  Every  Sunday  Arnie 
would  plop  on  the  floor  in  the  doorway  and  scream 
for  all  the  neighbors  to  hear  when  Mama  and  I  tried 
to  take  him  with  us. 

Daddy  never  went  to  church  that  I  remember. 

For  Course  4,  lessons  26  and  47  (January  4  and  March  8),  "Heav- 
enly Father  Wants  Us  to  Talk  to  Him"  and  "Thanks  to  Our  Heavenly 
Father";  for  Course  5,  lesson  22  (March  15),  "We  Trust  Our  Heavenly 
Father";  for  Course  7,  lessons  20  and  29  (January  18  and  March  15), 
"When  to  Pray"  and  "Faith  and  Repentance";  for  Course  9,  lesson 
19  (January  18),  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Self-Reliant  and  Has  Self- 
Control";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  19;  and  of  special 
interest  to  children. 
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by  Laura  H.  Fisher* 


When  I  was  just  little,  I  started  coaxing 

him  to  go  with  us,  and  sometimes  I  said  a 

prayer  for  him.  But  when  Arnie  decided 

he  liked  Daddy  better  than  dogs,  that's 

when  I  started  praying  harder,  and 

I  coaxed  harder  too.   When  you  really 

want  something  as  much  as  I  did,  you  keep 

praying  and  you  have  faith  it'll  work  out  somehow. 

Then  a  terrible  thing  happened.  It  didn't  start 
out  terrible.  It  started  out  fun.  We  went  to  the 
mountains  for  a  picnic.  Arnie  was  climbing  trees 
in  between  bites  of  his  hot  dog  like  he  always  does 
and  trying  to  coax  the  chipmunks  closer  with  pieces 
of  bread.  "Woodchips,"  he  calls  them.  Mama  and 
Daddy  sat  on  a  blanket  in  the  sun,  their  eyes  almost 
shut,  and  Daddy  told  us  about  the  cave  way  up  the 
mountain  that  he  had  climbed  up  to  once.  Then 
Arnie  came  from  his  tree  to  the  table  for  another  bite. 

"Mosquitoes  are  germs'  cousins,"  he  said. 

If  Arnie  wants  to  call  chipmunks  "woodchips," 
that's  okay,  but  I  studied  germs  in  school. 

"Mosquitoes  aren't  a  bit  like  germs,  Arnie,"  I 
told  him.  "Just  because  you  have  to  be  like  Daddy 
doesn't  mean  everything  in  the  world  is  like  some- 
thing else." 

"I  can  do  what  Daddy  can  do,"  Arnie  said.  "I 
can  do  everything  he  can."  He  ran  off  again,  we  all 
thought  to  climb  his  tree. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mama  went*  to  check  on  him, 
but  he  wasn't  anywhere  around.  She  sent  me  straight 
to  the  water  pump  across  the  picnic  grounds.  Arnie 
likes  the  pump,  so  I  was  surprised  to  see  it  standing 
there  by  itself  without  Arnie  hanging  on  its  handle. 

When  I  got  back,  I  heard  Daddy  calling  up  in 
the  rocks.  Then  he  came  down  to  ask  if  Arnie  was 
back,  but  he  wasn't. 


*Laura  H,  Fisher  has  published  several  children's  books,  includ- 
ing the  novels  Amy  and  the  Sorrel  Summer  and  Never  Try  Nathaniel, 
and  many  short  stories.  She  graduated  cum  laude  from  BYU  in 
1956  and  now  lives  in  Laramie  Ward,  Cheyenne  (Wyoming)  Stake, 
with  her  husband  Roger  Fisher  and  their  four  children.  She  has 
been  a  teacher  in  many  Church  auxiliaries  and  is  currently  cultural 
refinement  leader  for  the  Cheyenne  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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So  Daddy  divided  up  places  to  search.  He  went 
one  direction,  and  Mama  and  I  went  another.  We 
walked  until  my  legs  hurt;  and  we  called  until  my 
voice  squeaked,  and  once  I  thought  somebody  else 
was  calling  Arnie's  name  instead  of  me.  At  dusk  we 
went  back  to  the  car.  Soon  Daddy  came,  but  he 
didn't  have  Arnie  either. 

Then  Mama  started  sobbing.  "We've  got  to  do 
something!" 

"We'll  go  back  to  town  and  get  help,"  Daddy 
told  her. 

"I  think  we  should  pray,"  I  butted  in.  I  had 
been  thinking  about  that  for  a  long  time. 

"Yes,  you're  right,"  Daddy  slowly  admitted  a 
few  seconds  later. 

"I'll  say  it,"  I  volunteered,  because  Mama  was 
still  crying  and  Daddy  might  not  know  the  right 
words. 

"Heavenly  Father,"  I  said,  "we're  in  awful  trouble. 
Arnie's  lost,  but  I  guess  you  know  that,  and  I  guess 
you  know  where  he  is  too.  But  we  don't,  so  would 
you  let  us  know?  Arnie  really  isn't  so  bad.  He's  only 
four  and  doesn't  know  any  better.  But  I  guess  you 
know  how  he  is — always  trying  to  do  things  like 
someone  else — especially  like  Daddy.  He  tries  to  do 
everything  like  Daddy.   ..." 

I  stopped  because  Daddy  made  a  choking  noise. 
Then  suddenly,  I  couldn't  go  on. 


"Arnie  went  up  to  the  cave!"  I  yelled,  even 
though  Mama  and  Daddy  could  hear  me  easily.  "The 
cave  you  went  up  to  Daddy!  Because  he  wants  to 
do  everything  you  do." 

Daddy  looked  at  me  startled.  "Yes,  he  must 
have,"  he  decided. 

Mama  and  I  wanted  to  go  with  Daddy  to  look, 
but  he  said  he  would  be  faster  alone. 

I  knew  Daddy  would  come  back  with  Arnie  in 
his  arms,  and  he  did.  I  knew,  because  Heavenly 
Father  had  let  us  know  where  he  was. 

Arnie  was  awful  sleepy  as  he  snuggled  in  Mama's 
lap  on  the  way  home.  He  didn't  say  anything,  even 
when  I  told  him  again  that  mosquitoes  weren't  any- 
thing like  germs. 

"But  boys  do  try  to  be  like  their  dads,"  Mama 
said. 

"And  sometimes  it  gets  them  in  trouble,"  Daddy 
added.  This  was  a  good  place  for  me  to  mention 
what  had  been  worrying  me. 

"Especially  if  their  daddies  don't  go  to  church." 
I  was  brave  to  say  that,  but  I  figure  if  you  pray  for 
something,  you  ought  to  do  all  you  can  too. 

That  was  last  summer,  and  do  you  know  what? 
Daddy  has  gone  to  church  with  us  ever  since.  And 
Arnie  has  too — without  once  screaming  in  the  door- 
way for  all  the  neighbors  to  hear. 


Library  File  Reference:  PRAYER. 


ALL  HIS  CREATURES 


One  summer  morning  when  I  was  five,  I  was 
playing  with  several  children.  Colorful  butterflies 
fluttered  about  the  yard.  Some  of  the  children 
began  to  catch  the  butterflies  and  pull  off  their 
wings.    I  also  caught  one  and  held  it  in  my  hand. 

As  it  lay  slightly  crushed  in  my  palm,  I  regarded 
it  with  great  curiosity.  Then  I  pulled  off  its  wings, 
and  it  lay  quite  still.  Somewhere  within  my  little- 
girl  consciousness  a  voice  spoke  a  rebuke  to  me  that 
was  both  gentle  and  firm.  I  had  destroyed  some- 
thing dear  to  Him,  and  I  must  promise  not  to  harm 


*  Reprinted  from  Guideposts  Magazine,  August,  1969;  copyright 
1969,  Guideposts  Associates,  Inc.,  Carmel,  New  York  10512.  Used 
by  permission. 


any  of  His  creatures  again.  At  the  same  time,  I  real- 
ized how  much  love  was  in  this  voice. 

I  was  heartbroken.  I  mourned  the  little  butter- 
fly, but  I  also  cried  because  of  some  inner  sadness. 

Late  that  afternoon  I  ran  to  meet  my  father  as  he 
came  home  from  work.  As  he  bent  down  to  kiss  me, 
I  asked  him,  "Daddy,  who  is  God?" 

"God  is  our  Heavenly  Father,"  he  told  me. 

"He  loves  me,"  I  said.  "He  told  me  so."  My 
father  smiled  and  picked  me  up  in  his  arms.  Then  I 
whispered  secretly  in  his  ear,  "God  loves  butterflies 
too." 

— Jane  Johnson. 
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SHE  was  young  and  pretty,  but  very  thin,  and  the 
events  of  the  past  two  years  had  etched  deep 
lines  of  worry  in  her  face.  As  she  sat  nervously  on 
the  emergency  room  stretcher  in  a  small  suburban 
Boston  hospital,  her  story  poured  out  in  an  all-too- 
familiar  pattern. 

Raised  in  an  attractive  Virginia  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  she  had  dropped  out  of  high  school  and 
run  away  from  home  at  age  16.  She  had  lived  with 
her  grandmother  for  a  time,  until  the  quiet  boredom 
of  a  small  Massachusetts  town  caused  her  to  seek 
excitement  in  the  company  of  young  drifters  in  the 
Boston-Cambridge  area.  Her  story  led  from  mari- 
juana and  "speed"  to  the  regular  use  of  LSD  and 
similar  hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  finally  to  sexual 
permissiveness  and  communal  living.  And  now,  at 
18,  she  was  emotionally  and  physically  exhausted, 
moving  from  "pad"  to  "pad"  without  purpose  or 
direction;  a  hollow,  burned-out  shell  of  what  must 
once  have  been  a  lovely  young  teen-ager. 


A  "BAD  TRIP" 
TO  NOWHERE 


by  William  W.  Parmley' 


Art  by  Sherry  Thompson. 


Under  the  heading  "Chief  Complaint"  on  the  med- 
ical record  I  quoted  her  anxious  statement:  "I  feel 
that  something  awful  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  but 
I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

I  listened  as  she  went  on  to  describe  her  over- 
whelming feelings  of  bewilderment  and  anxiety — her 
fear  that  she  herself,  or  her  world,  was  somehow 
going  to  dissolve  right  in  front  of  her  eyes.  This  pro- 
longed, ego-shattering  panic  reaction  was  a  devastat- 
ing psychological  effect  of  the  hallucinogenic  drug 
LSD,  which  she  was  using. 


For  Course  9,  lesson  19  (January  18),  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is 
Self-Reliant  and  Has  Self-Control";  for  Course  15,  lesson  16  (January 
11),  "Persecuted  But  Undismayed";  for  CoUrse  17,  lessons  17  and  25 
(January  4  and  March  8),  "The  Worth  of  the  Individual"  and  "God's 
Relationship  to  Man";  for  Course  19,  lesson  23  (March  1),  "Joy"; 
for  Course  25,  lesson  17  (January  11),  "Rationalization";  for  Course 
27,  lessons  22  and  24  (March  1  and  15),  "First  Law  of  Heaven"  and 
"The  Worth  of  Souls";  to  support  family  home  evening  lesson  17; 
and  of  general  interest. 

*William  W.  Parmley  is  the  associate  director  of  cardiology 
at  Cedars-Sinai  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  California.  He  received  his 
A.B.  at  Harvard  College  and  his  M.D.  at  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Medicine  in  1963.  From  1957  to  1959  his  studies  were  interrupted  by 
a  mission  to  the  Northwestern  States,  and  he  has  since  served  as  a 
high  councilor  and  bishop's  counselor  in  various  areas.  He  and  his 
wife  Shanna  Lee  Nielsen  have  just  moved  with  their  two  children 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Encino,  California,  where  Dr.  Parmley 
will  take  up  his  new  duties. 
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One  can  only  imagine  the  anguish  and  torment 
this  prolonged  state  of  panic  can  inflict  on  a  person. 
Because  of  it  this  girl,  like  many  other  young  people, 
had  become  a  dropout  from  society  and  productive 
life  and  was  sliding  downwards  on  a  "bad  trip"  to 
nowhere.  Even  as  I  made  arrangements  for  her  to 
receive  appropriate  medical,  psychiatric,  and  social 
help  from  the  available  facilities  in  the  community,  I 
knew  from  experience  that  the  chances  of  restoring 
this  girl  to  a  normal,  productive  existence  were  small 
indeed. 

Drugs— Satan's  Destructive  Influence 

With  the  increasing  use  of  marijuana,  LSD,  and 
similar  drugs  in  colleges,  high  schools,  and  even  jun- 
ior high  schools,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  the 
devastating  effects  of  these  drugs  will  become  com- 
monplace among  youth.  Such  effects  include  acute 
or  prolonged  psychoses,  the  acting  out  of  sociopathic 
impulses,  uncontrolled  aggression,  inadvertent  or  in- 
tentional suicide  attempts,  and  panic  reactions  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  girl  just  described.  Although  the 
frequency  of  such  reactions  is  unknown,  they  must 
be  fairly  common,  as  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  an 
18-month  period  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York 
City  over  130  patients  were  hospitalized  for  LSD- 
induced  psychoses.1 

An  even  more  damaging  effect  of  such  drugs  may 
be  that  triggered  in  the  chromosomes,  the  basic  units 
of  heredity  found  in  every  cell  of  the  body.2  The 
chromosomal  breaks  and  rearrangements  found  in 
experimental  animals  and  patients  receiving  LSD 
are  similar  to  those  seen  in  certain  types  of  cancers 
and  congenital  abnormalities.  Thus,  one  can  specu- 
late that  the  full  effects  of  these  drugs  may  only  be 
manifest  in  future  generations  as  undesirable  physi- 
cal defects  of  children  born  to  those  who  use  them. 

Counterfeit  Pleasures 

The  word  of  the  Lord  informs  us  that  our  physi- 


i"Current  Concepts:  Lysergic  Acid  Diethylamide,"  by  Donald  B. 
Louria,  M.D.;  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Vol.  278,  1968; 
pages  435-438. 

2"Chromosomal  Abnormalities  in  Leukocytes  from  LSD  Users," 
by   Irwin  and   J.    Egozcue;    Science,   Vol.   157,   1967;    pages    313-315. 


cal  bodies  are  the  temples  of  God  and  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  (See  1  Corinthians  3:16,  17;  6:19,  20.) 
Thus,  any  influence  which  tends  to  degrade  or  de- 
stroy the  human  body  or  spirit  is  not  of  Godly  origin. 

It  is  also  clear  that  one  of  the  greatest  punish- 
ments Satan  received  was  that  he  was  denied 
opportunity  to  receive  a  physical  body.  Because  only 
the  spirit  and  body  inseparably  connected  can  receive 
a  fulness  of  joy  (see  Doctrine  and  Covenants  93:33- 
34),  Satan  has  forever  divorced  himself  from  this 
great  reward.  In  order  to  receive  some  temporary 
fulfillment,  however,  Satan  and  the  spirits  who  follow 
him  try  whenever  they  can  to  inhabit  or  influence 
the  physical  bodies  of  others.  (See  Matthew  8:28- 
32.)  It  is  clear  that  any  influence  which  tends  to 
degrade  or  destroy  the  physical  body  is  of  Satan, 
who  will  never  himself  have  the  privilege  of  receiving 
a  body  of  flesh  and  bone.  Individuals  who  take  drugs 
for  "transcendental  experiences"  and  "esthetic  in- 
sights" are  participating  in  dangerous  counterfeit 
pleasures  which  are  basically  destructive  in  their 
physical  and  mental  effects. 

Thus,  use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs  must  certainly 
be  included  as  one  of  the  greatest  influences  of  the 
Adversary. 

A  Prophet's  Counsel 

As  members  of  the  Church,  we  still  need  to  follow 
the  excellent  general  medical  counsel  of  President 
Brigham  Young: 

Take  care  of  yourselves,  and  live  as  long  as  you 
can,  and  do  all  the  good  you  can.  The  first  principle 
that  pertains  to  the  intelligence  God  has  bestowed 
upon  us  is  to  know  how  to  preserve  the  present  or- 
ganization with  which  we  are  endowed.  It  is  man's 
first  duty  to  his  existence,  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  cause  him  to  use  all  prudent  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  his  life  on  the  earth  until  his  work 
here  is  completed.3 


discourses  of  Brigham  Young,  Edited  by  John  A.  Widtsoe;  Deseret 
Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  1954;    page   186. 
Library  Pile  Reference:  DRUGS. 


The  years  of  man  are  the  looms  of  God  let  down  from  the  place  of  the  sun, 

Wherein  we  are  weaving  always,  till  the  mystic  web  is  done. 

Weaving  kindly,  but  weaving  surely,  each  for  himself  his  fate; 

We  may  not  see  how  the  right  side  looks,  we  can  only  weave  and  wait. 

— from  "The  Tapestry  Weavers,"  by  Anson  J.  Chester. 
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PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF 
COURSE  THREE  CLASSROOMS 


The  Three-year-old  in  Sunday  School — Eleventh  in  a  Series 


by  Barbara  Vance 


Sixteen  three-year-olds  are  seated  on  adult-size 
metal  folding  chairs.  The  teacher  stands  by  a  high 
chalkboard  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  nearest  child, 
describing  the  details  of  a  picture  which  only  a  child 
within  two  feet  of  her  could  see.  Soon  the  children 
will  be  coloring  with  crayons  on  small  sheets  of  paper, 
kneeling  on  the  cold  tile  floor  in  order  to  use  the 
seats  of  their  chairs  as  "tables." 

Twelve  three-year-olds  who  have  just  been  told 
they  can  "choose  any  toy  you  wish,"  are  pushing 
and  shoving  each  other  aside  in  a  mad  scramble  to 
find  a  favorite  toy  in  a  large  cardboard  box  jammed 
with  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  cast-off  play- 
things. Their  "classroom"  is  one  end  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  room,  used  earlier  for  worship  service. 
A  folding  door  has  been  pulled  across  the  portion 
of  the  room  reserved  for  the  three-year-olds  to  insure 
privacy.  Metal  chairs  used  by  other  children  during 
the  Junior  Sunday  School  worship  service  have  been 
quickly  pushed  back  to  make  room  for  the  children 
to  play  with  their  toys  in  a  small  area  of  the  tile  floor. 

Fourteen  three-year-olds  are  sitting  in  chairs 
where  their  feet  can  touch  the  floor.  Attractive  pic- 
tures decorate  the  walls.  The  teacher  sits  on  a  small 
chair  giving  a  lesson  to  the  children.  All  children  are 
required  to  fold  their  arms  throughout  the  class 
period  unless  asked  by  the  teacher  to  hold  a  picture 
or  turn  a  page  of  her  flip  chart.  The  children  remain 
in  the  same  chairs  throughout  the  class  period.  The 
teacher  does  the  talking.  When  the  children  inter- 
rupt they  are  reminded  that  they  are  in  Sunday 
School,  where  they  must  not  speak. 

These  scenes  are  not  contrived.  They  were  ob- 
served in  new  LDS  ward  buildings;  they  are  actual 
descriptions  of  three  Course  3  classrooms. 

What  is  the  child  learning  in  such  an  environ- 
ment? Is  he  learning  to  have  faith  in  a  loving  Heav- 
enly Father?  Is  he  learning  to  love  his  friends  and 
teachers?  Is  he  learning  to  share?  Is  he  learning 
to  be  kind?  Perhaps.  But  it  is  more  likely  the  child 
is  learning  that  Sunday  School  is  an  uncomfortable 
place  where  unpleasant  things  happen. 

Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Holla- 
day  7th  Ward,  Mt.  Olympus  (Utah)  Stake,  recog- 
nized they  had  a  problem  regarding  the   physical 


atmosphere  for  three-year-olds  in  Junior  Sunday 
School.  The  problem  became  acute  when  the  ward 
coordinator  attempted  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  Sunday  School  general  board  that 
Course  3  children  be  dismissed  from  worship  service 
immediately  after  the  sacrament  service.  This  in- 
creased the  class  period  from  45  minutes  to  1  hour 
and  10  minutes  for  Course  3.  This  class  period  was 
much  too  long  for  children  in  the  classroom  being 
used.  They  became  bored,  restless,  noisy,  and  a 
nuisance  to  neighboring  classes.  The  lessons  in  the 
Course  3  manual  could  not  be  used  because  appro- 
priate facilities  and  materials  were  not  available. 

Acting  on  advice  from  the  ward  coordinator,  the 
ward  superintendent  called  a  special  planning  meet- 
ing for  all  members  of  the  ward  superintendency, 
the  ward  and  stake  coordinator,  and  the  Course  3 
teacher,  to  discuss  ways  that  an  appropriate  physical 
environment  could  be  provided.  The  following  ob- 
jectives were  decided  upon  to  improve  the  classroom 
environment: 

1.  Obtain  a  room  large  enough  for  the  number  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  class  (based  on  space 
specifications  outlined  in  the  Course  3  manual, 
page  40). 


Combo  cabinets  have  many  uses. 
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2.  Provide  a  comfortable  and  attractive  classroom 
environment  for  the  children. 

3.  Obtain  materials  and  supplies  to  give  children 
direct  contact  with  actual  objects  and  events 
related  to  lessons  in  the  manual. 

4.  Train  the  teacher  to  use  space,  equipment,  and 
materials  wisely  with  three-year-olds. 

In  attempting  to  achieve  objective  one,  the  ward 
Sunday  School  faculty  discovered  that  the  room 
then  in  use  for  Course  3  met  the  space  specifications 
of  12  square  feet  per  child. 

The  second  objective  was  not  so  easily  achieved. 
Storage  and  display  of  manipulative  materials  and 
supplies  such  as  puzzles,  books,  dough  clay,  pegs  and 
pegboards,  small  colored  blocks,  flannelboard  figures, 
puppets,  and  records  was  a  problem.  In  a  "brain- 
storming" session  two  large  storage  and  display  cab- 
inets were  designed  that  could  serve  a  multitude  of 
purposes.  The  cabinets  were  constructed  according 
to  specifications  by  a  member  of  the  ward  whose 
trade  was  carpentry. 

The  Combo  Cabinets 

Each  cabinet  is  36"  high,  50"  wide,  and  18"  deep. 
Each  has  two  adjustable  laminated  plywood  shelves 
resting  on  metal  strips  attached  to  either  side  of  the 
interior.  Shelves  and  cabinet  frames  are  painted  in 
cheerful  tones  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue  to  help  bright- 
en the  classroom.  The  front  doors  of  the  cabinets 
are  covered  with  corkboard  glued  on  and  fitted  into 
the  plywood  frame  to  leave  the  front  door  surface 
completely  flat.   (An  indoor  hook  and  lock  avoids 
any  protrusion  on  the  outside  of  the  doors.)    The 
doors  are  attached  in  removable  fashion  so  that  the 
teacher  and  children  can  use  them  for  flannelboard 
stories  or  picture  displays  elsewhere  in  the  room, 
leaving  the  shelves  open  to  the  children  to  take  out 
and  replace  the  materials  and  toys  they  use.    The 
cabinets  are  mounted  on  casters,  making  it  easy  to 
move  them  from  one  part  of  the  room  to  another; 
thus  they  can  be  used  as  room  dividers.  The  back 
surface  of  one  cabinet  is  covered  with  a  chalkboard 
and  the  other  with  a  pegboard.  The  children  can  use 
the  chalkboard  for  drawing  or  telling  stories  to  each 
other  and  the  pegboard  to  make  designs  with  colored 
pegs.    The  pegboard  can  also  have  small  hooks  in- 
serted as  hangers  for  dress-up  clothes.  The  top  of 
each  cabinet  can  be  used  as  a  display  area  for  various 
children's  books  or  stand-up  figures  relating  to  each 
lesson. 

Several  Small  Tables 

Tables  were  needed  at  which  children  could  sit 
to  participate  in  the  numerous  activities  available 

(Concluded  on  page  15.) 


COMBO  CABINET 

(This  functional  portable  cabinet  was  especially  de- 
signed and  built  for  use  in  the  Course  3  classroom.) 
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by  Stanley  M.  Grabowski 

TEACHERS  have  always  used  questions  as  an  im- 
portant classroom  tool,  both  in  presenting  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  testing  students.  Successful 
teachers  are  generally  those  who  have  mastered  the 
art  of  asking  questions.  An  experienced  teacher 
knows  how  to  ask  questions  that  will  arouse  the  in- 
terest and  curiosity  of  students,  focus  their  attention 
on  a  topic,  stimulate  discussion,  and  guide  their 
thinking,  as  well  as  obtain  facts  and  opinions. 

Six  Types  of  Questions 

The  way  a  student  answers  a  question  depends 
on  the  type  of  question  asked,  and  the  way  it  is 
worded;  both  are  important.  First,  let  us  consider 
different  types  of  questions: 

1.  The  fact  question.  This  is  the  simplest  kind 
of  question,  commonly  used  to  obtain  information 
and  to  test  the  knowledge  of  students.  Most  of  these 
questions  begin  with  one  of  the  four  words  every 
newspaper  reporter  learns  first — what,  where,  who, 
and  when.  Here  are  a  few  examples:  "Who  was 
Jesus?"  "Where  is  the  land  of  the  Bible?"  "What  is 
a  commandment?" 

2.  The  broadening  question  is  used  to  introduce 
additional  information.  It  is  good  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  points  which  may  have  been  overlooked. 
Such  a  question  might  begin  with  words  such  as 
"What  else  .  .  ?"  "Why?"  or  "Why  not?" 

3.  The  justifying  question  is  a  way  of  challeng- 
ing old  ideas  and  developing  new  ones.  Why  and  how 
usually  introduce  such  questions.  For  example,  "Why 
do  Christians  worship  on  Sundays?"  or  "How  do 
we  know  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God?" 

4.  The  coordinating  question  is  most  useful  to 
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direct  and  channel  the  thinking  of  the 
students.   It  can  also  be  used  to  arrive  at 
some  group  agreement.    "Can  we  agree  tha 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  applicable  to- 
day?" and  "How  can  we  combine  both  of  these 
ideas  expressed  by  Anne  and  Albert?"  are  ex- 
amples of  coordinating  questions. 

5.  The  hypothetical  or  "make-believe"  question 
is  sometimes  used  to  introduce  new  creative  ideas. 
Often  it  begins  with  if  or  suppose.  For  example,  "If 
the  end  of  the  world  were  coming  tomorrow,  what 
would  you  do?" 

6.  Alternative  questions  are  designed  mainly  for 
evaluating  two  or  more  courses  of  action  in  order  to 
reach  a  decision.  Alternative  questions  generally 
start  with  "Which  should  we  .  .  .?"  or  "Which  of 
these  .  .  .  ?" 

Three  Ways  to  Ask  the  Question 

Selecting  and  phrasing  a  question  is  only  half  the 
battle.  The  teacher  must  then  decide  to  whom  the 
question  should  be  put.  There  are  basically  three 
possible  ways  to  address  a  question: 

First,  the  overhead  question  is  directed  to  the 
entire  class  rather  than  to  an  individual  student.  The 
students  volunteer  their  answers.  This  kind  of  ques- 
tion starts  everyone  thinking  and  does  not  put  any- 
one on  the  spot. 

The  second  type  of  approach  is  the  direct  ques- 
tion, put  to  an  individual  by  name.  Note  that  the 
question  is  stated  first,  then  the  student's  name  is 
added.  Putting  the  student's  name  at  the  end  instead 
of  the  beginning  keeps  all  students  alert  and  think- 
ing. A  direct  question  is  good  for  drawing  a  silent 
student  into  the  discussion. 

The  third  form  of  putting  a  question  is  to  reverse 
or  redirect  a  question  (which  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion)  to  the  student  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion, or  to  another  student,  or  to  the  entire  class. 
When  the  question  is  redirected  to  another  student 
or  to  the  entire  class,  it  may  also  be  called  a  relay 
question.  One  possible  way  of  redirecting  a  question 
is  by  saying  something  like  this:  "Would  you  please 
tell  us  what  you  think  about  that,  Rita?" 
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A  Few  Points  to  Keep  in  Mind 

There  are  a  few  other  points  a  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  in  asking  questions:  A  question  ought 
to  be  as  brief  and  simple  as  possible;  it  should  flow 
from  the  previous  question  and  answer;  it  should  be 
within  the  competence  of  the  students. 

Besides  knowing  what  kind  of  question  to  ask, 
how  to  phrase  it,  and  to  whom  to  address  it,  the  art 
of  questioning  includes  using  the  appropriate  tone  of 
voice,  facial  expression,  and  mannerisms  for  each 
question.  These  factors  can  influence  the  confidence 
and  understanding  of  the  students. 

Listen   to  the  Answers 

There  is  a  last  and  important  dimension  in  com- 
municating  with   students,   and    that   is    listening. 


Listening  is  just  as  important  as  questioning  in  un- 
derstanding the  students. 

Active  listening  means  listening  to  understand 
the  words,  feelings,  attitudes,  and  motives  behind 
the  words  students  use  to  express  themselves  and 
respond  to  questions.  These  are  clues  to  the  students' 
private  interpretations  of  the  actual  words  used. 

A  teacher  can  show  that  he  is  listening  by  nod- 
ding in  agreement  or  making  a  comment  like  "uh- 
huh"  or  "yes>  go  on."  Restating  a  student's  response 
in  different  words  and  summarizing  his  remarks  is 
another  example  of  active  listening. 

Knowing  how  to  ask  questions  and  how  to  listen 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  a  teacher  faces  in 
class,  but  for  the  well-prepared  teacher  these  tech- 
niques can  be  a  great  help. 
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during  doing-time.  It  was  decided  to  obtain  several 
small  tables  rather  than  one  large  one.  Hollow-core 
doors  (available  at  lumber  yards  and  mills)  were 
divided  into  halves  or  thirds  and  fitted  with  inserts 
into  which  pipe  legs  cut  to  the  proper  height  for  the 
children  (22")  could  be  twisted.  Five  of  these  tables 
are  now  in  the  Course  3  classroom:  one  in  the  home- 
making  corner,  one  near  the  cabinets,  and  the  other 
three  in  other  parts  of  the  room  for  miscellaneous 
uses.  These  smaller  tables  enhance  conversation 
between  children  engaged  in  similar  activities  and 
make  it  easier  for  the  teacher  to  converse  with  and 
guide  each  group. 

It  was  important  to  achieve  the  third  objective 
because  the  lessons  in  the  manual  revolve  around 
common  experiences  of  three-year-olds.  It  was  de- 
cided that  a  homemaking  corner  should  be  provided 
and  that  blocks  should  be  made  and  some  manipula- 
tive materials  and  supplies  purchased,  such  as  pegs 
and  pegboards,  wooden  puzzles,  hand  puppets,  pic- 
ture lotto  sets,  books,  records,  large  sheets  of  news- 
print (for  coloring  and  drawing),  kindergarten-size 
crayons,  durable  wooden  trucks  and  cars,  and  plastic 
animal  and  human  figures.  Individuals  in  the  ward 
donated  a  doll  cupboard,  ironing  board,  iron,  play 
dishes  and  utensils,  a  doll  bed,  and  a  doll.  Several 
blocks  were  already  available  and  simply  needed  a 
good   sanding  job.    More  blocks   were  made   from 


2"  x  4"  wood  strips  cut  to  standard  size  and  sanded. 
Books  are  obtained  from  the  public  library.  The 
stake  coordinator  donated  some  dress-up  clothes. 

The  fourth  objective  was  easily  accomplished. 
The  teacher  of  the  Course  3  class  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  children  in  the  ward,  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  teacher  training  opportunities  in  the  ward, 
and  carefully  prepared  her  lessons  to  involve  each 
child  in  the  class  in  activities  (doing  and  saying) 
related  to  the  lesson  each  Sunday.  When  the  first 
three  objectives  were  accomplished  she  could  be  far 
more  versatile  and  effective  in  her  plans  to  involve 
each  child  in  the  lesson  each  week.  She  finds  it 
much  easier  to  teach  a  lesson  with  children  gathered 
around  her  on  a  rug  where  they  can  be  close  to  her 
and  touch  the  objects  she  has  for  them  and  talk  with 
her  in  a  more  intimate  setting.  She  is  very  busy 
during  the  doing-time  activities,  helping  first  one 
group  of  children  and  then  another  in  their  activities 
and  conversing  with  them  as  they  participate  in  fam- 
iliar activities.  Her  biggest  problem  is  convincing 
the  children  they  should  go  home  after  Sunday 
School — the  children  don't  want  to  leave!  Sunday 
School  is  not  an  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  place 
for  these  three-year-olds.  They  are  learning  to  love 
their  friends  and  teacher,  to  share,  to  be  kind,  and 
to  have  faith  in  a  loving  Heavenly  Father. 
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Breakthrough 


by  Reed  H.  Bradford 


"The  Morning  Breaks;  the  Shadows  Flee."1 

And  they  stoned  Stephen.  .  .  .  And  Saul  was  con- 
senting unto  his  death.  .  .  .  And  Saul,  yet  breathing 
out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  went  unto  the  high  priest,  and  desired 
of  him  letters  to  Damascus  to  the  synagogues,  that 
if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  they  were  men 
or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jeru- 
salem. And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus: 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  afyout  him  a  light 
from  heaven:  and  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord?  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest:  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  (Acts  7:59; 
8:1;  9:1-5.) 

As  a  result  of  this  experience  Saul's  whole  life 
was  changed.  Subsequently  "he  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God."  (Acts 
9:20.) 

The  Quest 

The  correct  understanding  of  the  Lord's  plan  and 
desire  for  each  of  us  means  a  "breakthrough"  into  a 
new  kind  of  living — we  enter  a  kind  of  "Promised 
Valley"  where  life  is  vastly  enriched.  In  this  new 
life,  instead  of  contention  there  is  productive  cooper- 
ation. Each  person  develops  his  own  gifts  and  abili- 
ties and  then  freely  shares  them  with  others.  A 
person  does  not  think  of  himself  as  an  isolated  en- 
tity, but  as  a  member  of  a  divine  family. 

And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it.  (1  Corinthians  12:26.) 

Saul,  who  became  Paul,  experienced  this  break- 
through. Before  his  conversion  he  persecuted  the 
saints;  but  afterwards  he  rendered  continuing  devo- 
tion to  the  Savior,  to  his  principles,  his  Church  and 
his  way  of  life.  At  the  end  of  his  earthly  mission 
Paul  said: 

For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.  (2  Timothy  4:6,  7.) 


Art  by  ]erry  Harston. 


For  Course  7,  lesson  29  (March  15),  "Faith  and  Repentance"; 
for  Course  9,  lesson  24  (February  22),  "A  Latter-day  Saint  Is  Kind"- 
for  Course  11,  lesson  21  (February  8),  "The  First  and  Second  Com- 
mandments"; for  Course  13,  lessons  18  and  26  (January  11  and 
March  8),  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  and  "The  Full  Measure  of 
Service  ;  for  Course  17,  lesson  24  (March  1),  "Brotherhood  and 
Equality  Among  Men";  for  Course  19,  lessons  18,  21,  and  24  (January 
18,  February  8,  and  March  8),  "Self-Regard,"  "Repentance,"  and 
Love';  for  Course  25,  lesson  25,  (March  8),  "Feeling  as  Others 
Feel  ;  for  Course  27,  lessons  20  (February  15  and  March  15),  "Judg- 
ment and  Hypocrisy"  and  "The  Worth  of  Souls";  to  support  family 
home  evening  lessons  22  and  25;   and  of  general   interest. 
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Two  Keys  to  a  Spiritual  Breakthrough 

If  we  have  not  already  experienced  such  a  break- 
through, what  can  each  of  us  do  in  order  to  achieve 
it  now?    Two  things  are  of  paramount  importance: 

First,  we  must  want  to  know  the  truth.  We  must 
be  willing  to  embark  on  a  continuing  quest,  seeking 
more  and  more  knowledge  and  enlightenment 
throughout  our  lives. 

Second,  we  must  manifest  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  a  faith  which  makes  us  willing  to  study  and 
implement  his  principles  and  to  participate  in  his 
saving  ordinances: 

If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself.  (John  7:17.) 

And  ye  shall  offer  for  a  sacrifice  unto  me  a  broken 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit.  And  whoso  cometh  unto 
me  with  a  broken  heart  and  a  contrite  spirit,  him  will 
I  baptize  with  fire  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  .  .  . 
(3Nephi9:20.) 

All  of  us  will  not  have  the  same  experience  that 
Paul  had  of  seeing  a  light  and  hearing  the  voice  of 
the  Lord.  Nor,  probably,  will  we  see  an  angel  as  did 
Alma,  or  divine  beings  as  did  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  But  if  we  carry  out  these  two  procedures, 
we  too  may  experience  a  meaningful  divine  break- 
through. We  will  find  a  new  kind  of  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  social  maturity.  In  our  souls 
there  will  be  peace,  serenity,  and  joy. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ANDY  DRAKE 

So  they  stoned  Stephen,  and  as  they  did  so,  he 
called  out,  "Lord  .  .  .  receive  my  spirit."  Then  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  cried  aloud,  "Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge."  And  with  that  he  died. 
And  Saul  was  among  those  who  approved  of  his 
death. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that  Stephen's  prayer 
was  important  in  Saul  becoming  Paul.  No  matter 
how  hard  he  tried,  Saul  could  never  forget  the  way 
Stephen  had  died. 

The  Price  of  Neutrality 

Andy  Drake  was  a  sweet,  innocent  and  amusing 
little  guy  whom  everyone  liked.  They  also  heckled 
him.  During  these  many  years,  I've  asked  myself 
why  we  did  it.  Is  it  because  the  savagery  predomi- 
nates over  the  divine?  Were  we  simply  unthinking? 
Or  had  we  confused  our  satisfactions,  thinking  that 
exclusiveness  in  human  relationships  is  more  impor- 


-This  story  was  given  to  the  author  by  Gerald  Torgersen,  one  of 
his  students  who  is  blind.  He  received  it  from  Stephen  Brinton.  The 
author  of  the  story  is  unknown. 


tant  than  a  human  soul?  Had  we  somehow  con- 
cluded that  a  glass  imitation  of  the  diamond  is  worth 
more  than  the  diamond? 

He  took  the  kidding  well  and  always  smiled  back 
with  those  great  big  eyes  which  seemed  to  say 
"thank  you"  with  each  sweeping  blink.  Perhaps  he 
was  saying,  "I'm  happy  to  have  even  the  crumbs 
from  the  table."  When  any  of  us  fifth  graders  needed 
to  vent  our  frustrations,  he  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  membership  in  our  group. 

We  had  a  verse  we  chanted: 

Andy  Drake  don't  eat  no  cake, 
And  his  Ma  don't  eat  no  pie. 
If  it  wasn't  for  that  welfare  dole 
All  those  Drakes  would  surely  die. 

As  I  said,  I  don't  know  why  Andy  had  to  pay 
this  special  fee  for  membership  in  our  group.  I  don't 
recall  that  any  of  us  ever  mentioned  that  Andy's 
father  was  in  prison,  or  that  his  mother  took  in  wash- 
ing. Or  that  any  of  us  noticed  the  sadness  and  em- 
barrassment in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at  you. 

Snobbery  blossoms  very  young.  I  say  this  be- 
cause it's  plain  now  that  our  attitude  was  that  it  was 
right  for  the  rest  of  us  to  belong  to  the  group  but 
that  Andy  was  there  by  our  sufferance. 

But  we  all  really  liked  Andy — liked  him,  that  is, 
until  that  day — until  that  moment.  Our  rationale  in 
making  the  decision  the  way  we  did  was  that  "he's 
different."  "We  don't  want  him,  do  we?"  someone 
said.  Which  one  of  us  said  it?  At  first  I  wanted  to 
blame  Jeff.  But  I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  remember 
who  said  it — who  spoke ,  those  words  that  brought 
out  the  savagery  lying  dormant  in  all  of  us.  It  doesn't 
matter,  because  the  fervor  with  which  we  all  took  up 
the  cry  revealed  us — revealed  us,  every  one. 

As  I  reflect  now  from  feelings  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
I  remember  I  used  to  tell  myself  I  really  didn't  want 
to  do  what  I  did.  All  through  the  years  I'd  con- 
soled myself  with  that.  Then  one  day  I  stumbled  on 
those  unwelcome,  but  irrefutable  words:  "Some  of 
the  hottest  corners  of  hell  are  reserved  for  those 
who,  during  a  moment  of  crisis,  maintain  their 
neutrality." 

The  Martyrdom 

This  weekend  was  to  be  like  so  many  others  the 
group  had  enjoyed  together.  After  school  on  Friday 
we  would  meet  at  one  of  our  homes — this  time  mine 
— to  prepare  for  a  campout  in  the  nearby  woods.  Our 
mothers,  who  made  most  of  the  preparations,  always 
fixed  an  extra  sack  for  Andy  who  joined  us  after  he 
had  done  his  chores. 

By  the  time  we  made  camp,  mother's  apron 
(Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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strings  were  forgotten;  we  were  men  against  the  jun- 
gle. The  others  told  me  that  since  it  was  my  party, 
I  should  be  the  one  to  let  Andy  know  that  he  wasn't 
invited.  I,  who  had  long  believed  that  Andy  secretly 
thought  a  little  more  of  me  than  the  others,  because 
when  he  looked  at  me  he  was  very  much  like  a  puppy 
trying  to  reveal  all  his  loyalty  with  his  eyes.  I  en- 
joyed that. 

I  can  still  see  Andy  as  he  came  toward  us  down 
the  long,  dark  tunnel  of  trees  which  let  in  only 
enough  of  the  late  evening  light  to  kaleidoscope  the 
changing  designs  on  his  old  sweatshirt.  He  was  on 
his  rusty  bike — a  girl's  model,  with  tires  made  of 
garden  hose  wired  to  the  rims.  He  appeared  hap- 
pier than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  this  little  guy  who 
had  been  an  adult  all  of  his  life  and  who  was  now 
finding  in  the  group  his  first  chance  to  relax  and 
have  a  little  fun. 

He  waved  to  me  as  I  stood  in  the  camp  clearing. 
I  ignored  his  greeting.  He  climbed  off  his  bike  and 
trotted  over  to  me,  full  of  conversation.  The  others, 
well  concealed  inside  the  tent,  were  completely  quiet; 
but  I  could  almost  hear  them  listening  and  breath- 
ing. 

Why  won't  he  get  serious?  I  asked  myself.  Can't 
he  see  that  I  am  not  returning  his  gaiety? 

Then  suddenly  he  did  see;  his  innocent  counte- 
nance opened  even  more,  leaving  him  totally  vul- 
nerable and  exposed.  His  whole  demeanor  said,  "It's 
going  to  be  very  bad  isn't  it?  But  let's  have  it." 
Undoubtedly  well-practiced  in  being  disappointed, 
he  didn't  even  brace  for  the  blow. 

Incredulously,  I  heard  myself  saying,  "Andy,  we 
don't  want  you." 

Still  hauntingly  vivid  is  the  stunning  quickness 
with  which  two  huge  tears  sprang  to  his  eyes  and 
just  stayed  there.  I  say  "vivid"  because  I  have  had 
a  million  maddening  reruns  of  the  scene  in  my  soul. 
The  way  he  looked  at  me — frozen  for  an  eternal 
moment — what  was  it?  It  wasn't  hate.  Was  it  shock, 
disbelief?   Or  was  it,  perhaps,  pity  for  me? 

Finally,  a  fleeting  little  tremor  broke  across  his 
lips,  and  he  turned  away  without  protest.  He  stum- 
bled at  first,  half -stunned.  Then  he  ran  to  his  bike 
and  rode  quickly  away. 

As  I  entered  the  tent  someone — the  last  one  of  us 
to  feel  the  full  charge  of  the  moment,  I  guess — start- 
ed the  old  verse: 

Andy  Drake  don't  eat  no  cake, 
And  his  Ma  .  .  . 

And  then  we  all  stopped.  It  was  unanimous.  No 
vote  was  taken,  no  word  was  spoken,  but  we  all 


knew.  We  knew  we  had  done  something  horribly, 
cruelly  wrong.  At  that  moment  I  felt  the  impact  of 
hearing  in  my  soul  the  Lord's  words: 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren.  .  .  .  (Matthew  25:40.) 

In  that  moment  we  felt  an  understanding  new 
to  us  but  now  indelibly  fixed  upon  our  souls.  We 
had  martyred  an  individual  made  in  the  image  of 
God — our  brother — with  the  only  weapon  against 
which  he  had  no  defense — rejection. 

The  Continuing  Reach  of  Your  Sacrifice 

Andy's  poor  attendance  at  school  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  when  he  actually  withdrew,  but  one  day 
it  dawned  upon  me  that  he  was  no  longer  there.  He 
was  gone  forever.  The  fact  that  he  was  gone  mag- 
nified my  pain  a  million  times.  After  the  incident, 
whenever  I'd  seen  him,  I  had  managed  to  avoid  him. 
But  now  I  realized  I  had  spent  too  many  days  strug- 
gling with  myself  to  develop  the  proper  way  of  tell- 
ing him  how  totally,  consummately  ashamed  I  was. 
I  had  lost  my  chance  to  make  it  right  to  him.  Now 
I  know  that  to  have  embraced  Andy  and  to  have 
cried  with  him  would  have  been  enough. 

I  never  saw  Andy  Drake  again,  and  I  have  no 
idea  where  he  is.  In  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  I  have  encountered 
hundreds  of  Andy  Drakes,  and  they  all  seem  to 
stare  at  me  with  that  same  haunting  look  that  be- 
came fixed  in  my  soul  that  day  long  ago.  My  con- 
science will  always  place  Andy's  mask  over  the  face 
of  every  human  soul  denied  its  chance  for  divine 
fulfillment.  You  see,  I  now  know  how  they  feel — 
how  he  felt — because  I  too,  in  my  own  way,  am 
Andy  Drake. 

Andy,  the  chance  that  you  will  ever  see  these 
words  is  quite  remote.  But  I  must  try.  What  I 
would  pray  for,  my  friend  of  long  ago,  is  that  you 
might  learn  of  the  continuing  reach  of  your  sacri- 
fice. What  you  suffered  at  my  hands  that  day,  God 
has  turned  and  molded  into  a  blessing.  This  knowl- 
edge might  ease  your  memory  of  that  terrible  day. 

I  make  many  mistakes,  Andy,  and  perhaps  I 
haven't  been  a  very  good  teacher.  But  my  pain  has 
been  eased  in  two  ways.  I  remember  Christ's  words: 

Behold,  he  who  has  repented  of  his  sins,  the  same 
is  forgiven,  and  I,  the  Lord,  remember  them  no  more. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  58:42.) 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  never  again 
martyred  an  Andy  Drake. 
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Samuel  H.  Smith,  the  Missionary 


Fifth  in  a  Series 

BY  ELDER  S.  DIL WORTH  YOUNG 
or  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy 

This  driving  urge  within 

Which  makes  me  walk 

The  country  roads  in  rain 

Or  mud,  in  sun  or  dust, 

Keeps  whispering:  You  must  journey  on; 

You  are  not  through;  you  must  work  well; 

Keep  going  until  all  have  heard 

The  word  which  you  are 

Sent  to  tell 

The  world. 

This  book  which  Mormon  wrote  — 

I  still  recall  my  doubts  —  I  thought: 

Does  Joseph  really  have  the  plates? 

How  can  I  know? 

He  is  my  brother;  he  would  not  deceive. 

Yet  how  can  I,  who  have  not  seen, 

Believe 

His  word?  He  says  I  can! 

That  I  must  ask  the  Lord  in  faith 

To  know  —  and  if  I  ask  in  faith 

I  will  receive. 

And  then,  that  summer's  day 

A  year  ago, 

We  stood  out  in  the  woods  — 

We  eight  who  were  to  bear  a 

Witness  of  the  work  of  God  — 

I  stood  there  mute,  my  eyes 

Upon  the  package  in  his  hands. 

Then  slowly  he  unwrapped  the  covering. 

And  then  I  saw  the  plates. 

My  heart  leaped  in  my  breast! 

Emotion  dimmed  my  eyes. 

They  do  exist!  He  spoke  the  truth! 

There  they  lay, 

Gold,  as  he  had  said, 

Undimmed  by  countless  ages, 

Made  brilliant  by  the 

Morning  sun.  I  saw 

The  characters  engraved 

Upon  the  pages 

As  he  turned  them 

One  by  one. 

(Concluded  on  opposite  back  of  picture.) 
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Samuel  H.  Smith,  the  Missionary 


(Concluded  from  opposite  back  of  picture.) 


My  heart  still  sings  as 

I  remember  touching  them. 

I  held  the  book  in  my  own  arms. 

I  hefted  it! 

It  weighed  much  more  than  I  had 

Thought  it  would. 

And  yet,  the  country  folk 
To  whom  I  tell  this  truth, 
In  spite  of  all  my  trying, 
Will  not  believe  my  word. 
What  would  I  gain  by  lying? 
I  am  an  honest  man.  I  do  not  lie. 
This  is  the  truth  —  God  on  High 
Being  witness. 

I  watched  the  labored  printing 

Page  by  page. 

I  saw  the  care  with  which 

The  work  came  forth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that 

It  is  sent  of  God. 

The  first  night  on  this  journey, 
Sent  by  Joseph  Smith, 
I  came  into  an  inn.  The  keeper 
Welcomed  me  until  he  learned 
My  errand  was  to  sell  the  book, 


Then  he  said:  Get  out!  And  get  out  fast! 
He  threatened  me  with  harm. 

The  only  place  that  I  could  find  to  lay  my  head 
Was  in  a  woodland  glade  —  no  man  could 
Here  protest  my  simple  bed. 

There  were  a  few  who,  hearing, 

Bought  the  book. 

Two  preachers,  Methodist  in  faith: 

One,  Phinehas  Young,  was  going  to  prove  it  false. 

The  other,  John  P.  Greene,  would  carry 

A  subscription, 

And  take  the  names 

Of  any  interested. 

And  they  are  two  —  there  will  be  more  until, 

God  willing,  this  great  truth  will  fill 

The  earth. 

And  I  must  do  my  part. 

And  what  is  that?  To  walk! 

To  go  on  down  a  road 

Until  my  books  are  sold. 

Then  all  who  read 

Will  learn  that  God  is  just. 

He  gives  to  all  mankind  who  trust 

In  him  the  faith  to  know. 


Foi  Course  5,  lesson  15  (February  1),  "Our  Heavenly  Father  Has  Special  Helpers";  for  Course  7,  lesson  28 
(March  8),  "Organization  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints";  for  Course  9,  lesson  29  (April  5), 
"Our  Missionaries";  for  Course  17,  lesson  34  (May  24),  "The  Field  Is  White";  for  Course  27,  lesson  27  (April  19), 
"Loving  Means  Sharing";  and  of  general  interest. 
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Superintendents 


Sixty  Points  to 
Better  Performance  * 


Will  you  reflect  with  me  upon 
God's  first  commandment: 

.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength..  .  . 
(Mark  12:30.) 

Our  first  expression  of  love  for 
our  Heavenly  Father  can  be  our 
conduct  in  the  House  of  the  Lord. 
Another  expression  of  love  can  be 
our  adherence  to  the  example  of 
the  Savior.  He  is  our  only  access 
to  God.  As  we  worship  in  and 
through  him,  we  come  unto  God. 

We  go  to  our  chapels  and  meet- 
ing places  to  learn  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.  As  we  enter,  may  I  sug- 
gest we  direct  our  thoughts  to  the 
question,  "What  would  Jesus  do?" 

The  checklist  below  is  designed 
to  help  Sunday  School  workers 
achieve  greater  spirituality  in  the 
worship  service.  The  ward  super- 
intendent himself  could  use  it,  or 
he  might  periodically  delegate  a 
different  person  to  silently  evalu- 
ate the  service  and  give  his  assess- 
ment. Here  I  would  like  to  discuss 
three  of  the  checklist  items: 

16.  Did  the  organist  conclude 
prelude  and  interludes  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  so  that  the  service 
could  begin  or  continue  as  sched- 
uled? 

The  presiding  officer  is  utterly 
dependent  on  the  organist,  who 
controls  the  starting  time  of  Sun- 
day School.  If  this  fact  is  known 
by  the  organist,  you  should  have 
no  problem. 

26.  Was  a  printed  order-of-ser- 


vice  provided  instead  of  oral  an- 
nouncements? 

This  procedure  greatly  reduces 
the  time  needed  for  announce- 
ments. President  McKay  has  said, 
"That  school  approaches  nearest 
the  ideal  in  which  the  superinten- 
dent finds  it  unnecessary  to  say 
even  a  word  by  way  of  direction 
from  the  moment  the  bishop  makes 
his  announcements  for  the  day 
until  the  classes  march  to  their  re- 
spective classrooms." 

32.  Were  the  2%-minute  talks 
well  prepared — showing  evidence 
of  first  having  been  presented  in 
class? 

This  glorious  opportunity  for 
self-expression  and  testimony  is  too 
often  neglected.  To  retain  the  true 
feeling  of  worship  these  talks  must 
be  structured,  growing  out  of  class 
discussions  and  participation  under 
competent  teaching  guidance. 

Sixty    Points   to   Better    Performance 

Will  you  resolve  to  begin  with 
me  a  study  of  the  following  60 
points?  We  suggest  that  your  re- 
sponse follow  these  patterns: 

a.  If  performance  on  any  item  is 
demanding  attention,  promptly  an- 
alyze the  problem  and  initiate 
necessary  changes. 

b.  If  performance  is  getting  bet- 
ter, recognize  improvement  and 
suggest  next  steps  to  those  who 
should  take  them. 

c.  If  performance  is  approaching 
perfection,  praise  those  responsible 
and  share  your  joy  with  others. 

Try  working  on  two  items  every 
week     that     need     improvement, 


When  you  speak  with  your  Heav- 
enly Father  each  night,  tell  him 
how  anxious  you  are  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

CHECKLIST 

General  Preparation 

1.  Was  the  chapel  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  of  comfortable 
temperature? 

2.  Did  a  tasteful  flower  arrange- 
ment add  a  touch  of  beauty? 

3.  Was  there  an  absence  of  un- 
sightly distractions  in  the  foyer 
and  chapel? 

4.  Were  needed  overflow  areas 
anticipated  and  provided  with 
chairs  and  hymnbooks? 

5.  Were  all  preparations — in- 
cluding the  testing  of  the  public 
address  system  —  completed  at 
least  15  minutes  before  the  sched- 
uled meeting  time? 

Friendshipping  and  Reverence 

6.  Did  members  of  the  congre- 
gation arrive  in  time  to  be  seated 
without  disturbing  any  part  of  the 
service? 

7.  Were  there  sufficient  greeters 
and  identified  ushers? 

8.  Were  children  as  well  as 
adults  made  to  feel  welcome? 

9.  Did  the  ushers  seat  members 
and  visitors  with  their  proper 
classes — avoiding  unfriendly  gaps 
between  people? 

10.  Did  officers  and  members 
show  friendship  in  the  chapel  with 
smiles  and  gestures,  rather  than 
by  conversation? 

(Continued  on  following  page.) 

*As  presented  at  the  Sunday  School  session 
of  general  conference,  October,  1969,  in  the 
program,  "Perfecting    the    Worship    Service." 
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SIXTY   POINTS   TO    BETTER   PERFORMANCE        (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


11.  Were  all  those  on  the  stand 
seated  and  quietly  attentive  dur- 
ing the  prelude? 

12.  Were  teachers  seated  with 
their  classes  and  helpful  in  encour- 
aging reverent  behavior? 

13.  Were  members  of  the  congre- 
gation quiet  and  orderly  as  the  ser- 
vice continued?  (Did  mothers 
promptly  attend  to  the  needs  of 
crying  infants?) 

The  Prelude 

14.  Was  the  organ  (or  piano)  in 
tune  and  in  good  working  condi- 
tion? 

15.  Was  the  prelude  well  pre- 
pared and  performed  (preferably 
on  the  organ)  ? 

16.  Did  the  organist  conclude 
the  prelude  at  the  appointed  time 
so  that  the  service  might  continue 
as  scheduled? 

17.  Was  the  prelude  devotional 
in  character — did  it  prepare  the 
congregation  for  worship? 

The  Opening   Hymn 

18.  Were  hymn  numbers  printed 
in  the  order-of -service  (and/or 
clearly  posted  in  view  of  the  con- 
gregation) ? 

19.  Were  there  sufficient  hymn- 
books,  equitably  distributed? 

20.  Was  the  opening  hymn  ap- 
propriately selected — to  unite  the 
congregation   in   worship? 

21.  Did  everyone  in  the  congre- 
gation sing  wholeheartedly,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  stand? 

The  Invocation 

22.  Was  the  correct  order  of 
prayer  used  (addressing  Deity,  giv- 
ing thanks,  seeking  forgiveness, 
praying  for  others,  praying  for  our- 
selves, closing  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ)? 

23.  Was  the  prayer  reverently 
offered  in  correct  prayer  language 


(thee,  thy,  thou,  thine,  etc.)? 

24.  Was  the  prayer  clearly  heard 
by  all  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion? 

The  Welcome 

25.  If  an  oral  welcome  was  given, 
was  it  brief  and  did  it  express  the 
worship  objective? 

26.  Was  a  printed  order-of-ser- 
vice  provided  instead  of  oral  an- 
nouncements? 

27.  Was  the  language  of  worship 
used  in  all  printed  and  oral  state- 
ments (hymn  instead  of  song; 
congregation  instead  of  audience; 
order -of -service  instead  of  program; 
invocation,  benediction,  etc.)? 

The  Hymn   Practice 

28.  Was  the  hymn-of-the-month 
used  for  practice? 

29.  Did  the  performance  of  the 
organist  and  chorister  reflect  care- 
ful preparation  together? 

30.  Was  the  hymn  practice  con- 
ducted in  a  worshipful  manner? 

31.  Did  the  congregation  seem 
improved  musically  and  spiritually 
as  a  result  of  the  practice? 

The  2'/2-Minute  Talks 

32.  Were  the  2  ^ -minute  talks 
well  prepared — showing  evidence 
of  having  been  first  presented  in 
class? 

33.  Were  they  based  on  class  les- 
sons? 

34.  Were  they  in  the  speaker's 
own  words — preferably  not  read? 

35.  Did  they  fit  the  time  al- 
lowed? 

36.  Did  they  express  sincere 
personal  conviction  or  experience? 

37.  Could  the  speakers  be  heard 
by  everyone  present? 

The  Concert  Recitations 

38.  Were  the  concert  recitations 
memorized? 


39.  Were  they  spoken  with 
meaning  and  in  unison? 

The  Sacrament  Gem 

40.  Was  the  sacrament  gem  pre- 
sented clearly,  unhurriedly,  and 
without  the  words,  "please  repeat"? 

41.  Did  the  one  giving  the  sacra- 
ment gem  stand  at  the  podium 
before  the  organ  prelude  began, 
remain  standing  during  the  organ 
postlude,  and  then  sit  down  before 
the  sacramental  prayer  was  of- 
fered? 

The  Sacramental  Hymn 

42.  Did  the  sacramental  hymn 
relate  specifically  to  the  atonement 
or  remembrance  of  the  Savior? 

The  Sacrament  Service 

(under  direction  of  the  bishop) 

43.  Were  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
boys  reverent  in  their  preparation 
of  the  sacrament  table? 

44.  Were  preliminary  prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrament  completed 
15  minutes  before  service  time? 

45.  Was  the  cloth  clean,  un- 
wrinkled,  and  neatly  arranged  on 
the  table? 

46.  Were  the  trays  spotlessly 
clean  and  free  from  dripping  water? 

47.  Was  there  enough  fresh 
bread  provided? 

48.  Were  the  advisers  to  the 
deacons  and  teachers  sitting  with 
the  boys  during  the  service  as  sug- 
gested in  the  advisers  manual? 

49.  Were  the  hands  of  the  priests 
clean?  (Did  they  use  towelettes  or 
soap  and  water?) 

50.  Was  the  bread  broken  ten- 
derly and  in  sufficiently  large 
pieces? 

51.  Were  the  prayers  spoken 
with  conviction  and  loudly  enough 
for  all  to  hear? 

52.  Was  the  sacrament  passed 
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first  to  the  presiding  officer  on  the 
stand? 

53.  Were  the  Aaronic  Priesthood 
boys  neat,  clean,  and  dressed  ap- 
propriately? 

54.  Did  they  perform  their  duties 
with  dignity  and  reverence? 

55.  Was  the  congregation  quiet 
and  thoughtful — unharassed  by 
extraneous  noise? 


Dismissal  to  Classes 

56.  Did  the  organ  announce  sep- 
aration to  classes  without  com- 
ment from  the  person  conducting? 

57.  During  separation  to  classes, 
was  the  organ  music  devotional  in 
character? 

58.  Did  the  congregation  leave 
the  chapel  row  by  row  in  a  rever- 
ent manner? 


Dismissal  from  Sunday  School 

59.  At  the  close  of  Sunday 
School,  did  greeters  stand  at  the 
exit  doors  and  invite  the  people 
to  come  again? 

60.  In  your  worship  service  did 
YOU  feel  a  closeness  to  your 
Heavenly  Father? 

— Asst.  General  Superintendent 
Lynn  S.  Richards. 


Memorized   Recitations 


for  March  1,1970 

The  following  scriptures  should 
be  memorized  by  students  in 
Courses  9  and  13,  respectively,  and 
each  recited  in  unison  by  its  cor- 
responding class  during  Sunday 
School  worship  service  on  March 
1,1970. 

Course  9: 

(After  Christ's  resurrection, 
many  graves  were  opened  and 
worthy  spirits,  reunited  with  their 
bodies,  appeared  as  a  witness  of 
the  resurrection.) 

"And  the  graves  were  opened; 


and  many  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of 
the  graves  after  his  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many." 

—Matthew  27:52,  53. 

Course  13: 

(Pure,  unselfish  love,  such  as  the 
eternal  love  Christ  has  for  us,  is 
the  greatest  virtue  we  can  culti- 
vate.) 

"But  charity  is  the  pure  love  of 
Christ,  and  it  endureth  forever; 
and  whoso  is  found  possessed  of  it 
at  the  last  day,  it  shall  be  well 
with  him."  — Moroni  7:47. 


COMING    EVENTS 

March  29, 1970 

Easter  Sunday 

• 

April  4,  5,  6, 1970 

General  Conference 

• 

April  3, 1970 
Sunday  School  Conference 


Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Course  Attendance  Work  Sheets- 
Forms   1    and  2 

Q.  After  the  information  is  taken 
from  Form  1  (Course  Attendance 
Work  Sheet)  by  the  Sunday  School 
secretary  and  placed  on  Form  2 
(Cumulative  Record  of  Form  1), 
may  Form  1  be  destroyed? 

— Kansas  City  Stake. 

A.  Do  not  destroy  Form  1.  The 
member  of  the  superintendency  in 
charge  of  the  class  involved  can 
use  the  information  on  Form  1  for 
visiting  purposes.  Forms  can  also 


be  sent  to  the  stake  superinten- 
dency for  study  and  direction  in 
visiting.  Or  the  ward  superinten- 
dent could  give  the  forms  to  the 
bishop  or  home  teacher,  indicating 
the  names  of  those  who  are  inactive 
and  need  to  be  referred  to  the  en- 
listment program.  The  importance 
of  this  program  is  better  under- 
stood when  we  realize  that  for 
every  person  in  regular  attendance 
at  Sunday  School,  there  is  one  who 
is  regularly  absent.  (See  Guide 
Book  for  Sunday  School  Secretar- 
ies, page  18.) 


Credit  for  Sunday  School  Attendance 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  for  giving  a 
student  credit  for  attendance  at 
Sunday  School? 

— Kansas  City  Stake. 

A.  One  may  receive  credit  for 
attendance  at  Sunday  School  if  he 
attends  a  class  for  the  full  period 
or  the  greater  portion  thereof. 
When  classes  are  held,  attendance 
at  the  worship  service  alone  is  not 
sufficient. 

— The  General  Superintendency. 
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THE 
SACRAMENTAL 


(EXPLAINED  TO  A  FIVE-YEAR-OLD) 

by  Elliott  D.  Landau* 

In  a  recent  pamphlet  designed  to  help  young- 
children  understand  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
American  flag,  such  phrases  as  "liberty  and  justice 
for  all"  have  become  "liver  trees  and  juices  for  all" 
and  "one  nation  under  God"  has  been  transmitted 
into  "one  nation  undergone."  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  has  studied  children's  reactions  to  the  sacra- 
mental prayers  as  recorded  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 


nants 20:77,  79,  possibly  because  unlike  the  pledge 
to  the  flag,  they  are  never  repeated  by  five-year-olds 
— they  are  only  heard. 

Now,  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  hearing 
and  listening.  Hearing  is  the  physiological  act  of  re- 
ceiving sound;  listening  is  the  act  of  hearing  with 
the  intent  to  heed. 

When  children  only  hear  without  real  compre- 
hension it  is  quite  likely  that  one  day  the  statement 
that  "most  of  the  dropouts  in  school  are  still  sitting 
there"  can  be  changed  to  read  "Church"  for  "school." 
In  other  words,  when  we  find  no  meaning  in  what 
we  hear,  we  stop  listening.  If  too  much  of  what  five- 
year-olds  hear  is  incomprehensible,  then  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  hear  only  and  not  listen  at 
all.  Recent  research  into  the  language  development 
of  children  indicates  that  abstract  ideas  (love,  honor, 
virtue,  and  justice)  can  be  understood  when  tied  to 
language  and  experiences  of  which  children  have 
knowledge.  What  follows  is  a  line-by-line  paraphrase 
of  the  sacramental  prayers  which  tries  to  ground  the 
phraseology  in  the  experiential  world  of  the  typical1 
five-year-old.  In  no  case  is  the  translation  to  be  used 
as  the  prayer. 

THE  SACRAMENTAL  PRAYER2 

and    Its  Translation   for   Five-Yea r-O Ids3 

(To  be  used  only  for  clarification  of  the  sacramental 
prayer,  not  in  place  of  the  prayer.) 

O  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 

"0  God,  our  Father  who  has  always  been  here," 
(At  best,  the  concept  of  eternity  for  five-year- 
olds  is  difficult.  The  closest  we  can  come  to  clari- 
fying it  is  to  indicate  that  God  is  not  new  in 
the  universe.  It  may  also  be  wise  to  translate 
"God"  into  "He  who  made  the  world  and  every- 
thing in  it  in  the  beginning.") 

We  ask  thee  in  the  name  of  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
"We  ask  thee  through  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ," 

to  bless  and  sanctify  this  bread  (water)4  to  the  souls 
of  all  those  who  partake  (drink)  of  it, 


For  Course  4,  lesson  28  (January  18),  "We  Pray  at  Church": 
for  Course  5,  lesson  18  (February  22),  "A  Special  Time  for  Worship"; 
for  Course  7,  lesson  22  (January  25),  "Church  Prayers";  and  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  of  young  children. 


*  Elliott  D.  Landau  is  a  professor  of  child  development  and  chil- 
dren's literature  at  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he  received  the 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award  in  1968.  He  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Salt  Lake  Second  District  Juvenile 
Court.  Born  in  New  York  City,  he  took  his  PhD  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1955.  In  1965  he  became  a  convert  to  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He  and  his  wife  Zona  Stewart  and  their 
four  children  are  members  of  the  Bonneville  (Utah)  Stake.  They  live 
in  Yalecrest  Ward,   where  Dr.   Landau  teaches  Sunday   School. 

!There  is  no  "typical"  five-year-old.  A  better  word  perhaps 
would  be  "mythical"  five-year-old.  Five-year-olds  differ  in  numerous 
individual  and  societal  ways. 

3Taken  directly  from  its  source,  Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:77,  79. 

3The  words  not  in  parentheses  are  what  might  be  considered  a 
translation  of  the  original  prayer,  either  phrase  by  phrase  or  as  the 
thought  might  be  understood  by  a  five-year-old.  The  translation 
follows  the  traditional  prayer  form. 

*See  Doctrine  and  Covenants  27:2. 
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THE      INSTRUCTOR 


"to  make  this  bread  (water)  help  those  who  eat 
(drink)  it" 

(The  words  "bless"  and  "sanctify"  are  very  ab- 
tract  and  in  fact  very  close  together  in  mean- 
ing. To  help  five-year-olds  comprehend  each  of 
them  specifically  is  not  necessary.  The  intent  of 
the  phrase  "bless  and  sanctify"  is  to  ask  God 
to  dedicate  the  water  so  that  it  will  help  us 
recollect  more  vividly  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son. 
This  is  made  clear  in  the  translation  of  the  fol- 
lowing line.) 

that  they  may  eat  (drink  of  it)  in  remembrance  of 
the  body  (blood)5  of  thy  Son, 

"to  remember  the  sacrifice  of  thy  Son,  who  died 
for  us," 

and  witness  unto  thee,  O  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  thy  Son, 

"so  that  as  they  eat  (drink)  the  bread  (water) 
they  will  promise  to  show  thee  that  they  are 
glad  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ." 

and  always  remember  him  and  keep  his  command- 
ments which  he  has  given  them; 

"Help  them  to  remember  the  things  he  did  for 

them  and  to  promise  that  they  will  always  obey 

the  rules  he  talked  about." 

("Keep  his  commandments"  is  too  complex,  and 

the  above  is  a  reasonable  equivalent.) 

that  they  may  always  have  his  Spirit  to   be  with 

them.  Amen. 

"Help  them  to  always  feel  good  in  their  hearts 
about  Jesus.  Amen." 

(To  "have  his  Spirit"  is  far  too  difficult  a  con- 
cept for  five-year-olds.  Something  must  be  sub- 
stituted which  is  equivalent  in  feeling  and  tone.) 

Thus,  the  following  lines  emerge  in  translation: 
"O  God,  our  Father  who  has  always  been  here,  we 
ask  thee  through  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  this 
bread  (water)  help  those  who  eat  (drink  of  it)  to 
remember  the  sacrifice  of  thy  Son,  who  gave  his  life 
for  us,  so  that  as  they  eat  (drink)  the  bread  (water) 
they  will  promise  to  show  thee  that  they  are  glad 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  thy  Son,   Jesus 


5In  the  translation  for  children  I  have  not  tried  to  make  the 
distinction  between  body  and  blood.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  too 
difficult  for  children  to  accurately  distinguish.  One  might  try  to 
equate  "bread"  and  "body"  because  of  their  similar  solidity,  while 
one  might  contrast  this  with  the  parallelism  between  the  liquidity  of 
"blood"  and  "water."  In  my  opinion  it  is  more  important  for  chil- 
dren to  comprehend  the  general  concepts  behind  the  sacramental 
prayers  with  little  effort  to  make  minute  distinctions  beyond  their 
abilities  to  really  understand,  no  matter  how  significant  these  may, 
in  fact,  be  to  adults. 


Christ.  Help  them  to  remember  the  things  he  did 
for  them  and  to  promise  that  they  will  always  obey 
the  rules  he  talked  about;  help  them  always  to  feel 
good  in  their  hearts  about  Jesus.  Amen." 

To  simplify  this  method  of  showing  five-year-olds 
the  meaning  of  the  sacramental  prayers,  the  lesson 
might  be  divided  in  two  parts  and  presented  on  suc- 
cessive Sundays,  using  the  diagrammatic  idea  just 
noted.  Children  can  realize  that  the  prayer  as  it  is 
written  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  means  some- 
thing near  to  what  has  been  attempted  here.  Under- 
standing this  is  much  the  same  as  understanding 
that  for  the  word  "thin"  you  can  use  "skinny"  or 
"slender."  One  way  to  show  this  is  to  start  the  les- 
son with  a  list  of  simple,  known  words  and  ask  the 
children  for  other  words  that  mean  the  same  thing: 

(a)  good  =  nice,  sweet,  I  like  it 

(b)  sad = not  glad,  unhappy,  crying 

(c)  strong = big,  hard,  powerful,  like  iron 

and  then  move  directly  to  the  literal  words  of  the 
prayer  and  its  equivalencies: 

O  God,  the  Eternal  Father  =  0  God,  our  Fa- 
ther who  has  al- 
ways been  here. 

There  is  still  another  possibility  open  to  those 
who  find  that  even  the  line-by-line  translation  is  too 
long  and  too  complicated  for  their  classes.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  forget  for  a  moment  the  need  to  be  strictly 
equivalent  in  the  line-by-line  analyses  and  to  read 
the  sacramental  prayer  for  its  intent  not  content. 
Thus,  this  kind  of  phraseology  may  be  used: 

"Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  ask  thee  to  help 
everyone  who  eats  this  bread  (drinks  this  water)  to 
remember  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  promise  that 
wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they  do  they  will 
remember  all  the  things  that  Jesus  told  them  and 
they  will  do  these  things  with  a  smile  in  their  hearts. 
Amen." 

In  order  for  children  to  do  more  than  verbalize, 
parrot-like,  whatever  they  hear  or  read  about  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  other  attempts  similar  to 
these  should  be  made  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
teaching.  The  gospel  was  never  meant  to  be  mechani- 
cally repeated  and  accepted.  Intelligence  implies 
comprehension.  Five-year-olds  can  understand  al- 
most all  gospel  principles,  provided  those  who  teach 
them  use  the  language  and  lore  of  the  child  in  their 
explanations. 


Library  File  Reference:  SACRAMENT. 
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Our  Worshipful 
Hymn  Practice 

Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  March 


Hymn:    "Jesus   of   Nazareth,    Savior 
and  King";  author  and  composer,  Hugh 
W.    Dougall;    Hymns — The    Church    of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  No. 
86. 

Many  of  the  hymns  presented  as 
practice  hymns  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  ward  and  stake  music  leaders. 
The  hymn  this  month  is  sung  rath- 
er widely.  The  primary  objective  of 
hymn  practice  is  to  make  all  worth- 
while hymns  known  to  all  worship- 
pers. If  we  do  our  work  well,  in  the 
not-too-distant  future  very  few  of 
our  hymns  will  be  unknown  to  any 
but  the  most  recent  Church  mem- 
bers. It  is  fervently  hoped  that 
soon  the  great  hymns  of  the 
Church — new  ones  as  well  as  those 
tested  through  the  years — will  be 
sung  regularly  in  the  various  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  by  all  members 
of  the  congregation. 

There  are  many  ways  of  express- 
ing religious  feeling  musically.  A 
glance  at  the  topical  listing  in  the 
back  of  the  hymnbook  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  many  subjects 
dealt  with  by  the  various  hymns — 
Praise,  Supplication,  Sacrament, 
Prayer,  etc.  Reference  has  been 
made  many  times  to  the  necessity 
of  selecting  hymns  with  care  in 
order  that  the  proper  atmosphere 
for  the  occasion  may  be  estab- 
lished. Think  how  important  music 
is  in  setting  the  mood  for  the  2  y2  - 
minute  talk,  for  the  welcome,  or, 
with  the  prelude,  for  the  entire  ser- 
vice. And  in  such  a  significant  part 
of  the  meeting  as  the  sacrament 
service,  the  hymn  which  introduces 
it  should  be  selected  with  great 
care  so  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
worshippers  will  be  guided  toward 
the  Savior  of  mankind  and  his  sac- 
rifice for  us.  This  selection  should 
be  made  with  especially  great  care 
at  the  Easter  season.  Fortunately, 


all  hymns  listed  under  Sacrament 
in  the  topical  index  are  completely 
appropriate. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  title 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Savior  and 
King."  Within  these  few  brief 
words  the  chief  aspects  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
pointed  up.  For  out  of  Nazareth, 
from  which  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries thought  no  good  could 
come,  the  Christ  himself  came  to 
bless  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
close  to  him  in  life,  and  to  offer 
everlasting  life  to  all  others  through 
his  supreme  sacrifice.  And  it  was 
he,  Jehovah,  the  son  of  God,  who 
organized  this  world  from  the  be- 
ginning. Thus  "Jesus  of  Nazareth" 
is  and  has  ever  been  our  King. 

Note  this  statement: 

Be  sure  the  text  is  appropriate 
to  this  most  sacred  part  of  the 
service;  in  other  words,  a  slow,  con- 
templative hymn  bearing  a  fleeting 
reference  to  the  Savior  is  insuffi- 
cient recommendation  for  its  use. 
Specific  reference  to  the  Lord's 
sacrifice  or  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
Last  Supper  should  be  the  key- 
note of   the   hymn  selected.1 

The  composer  and  author  of  this 
hymn,  the  gifted  Hugh  W.  Dougall, 
has  created  a  work  of  great  elo- 
quence by  combining  all  these  re- 
quired elements  of  a  sacramental 
hymn. 

The  text  of  the  hymn  traces  the 
advent  of  the  Savior  on  this  earth, 
his  subsequent  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  and  the  stimulus  to 
positive  action  which  partaking  of 
the  sacrament  should  give  us.  In 
the  final  stanza  we  sing,  "Guide  us 

^-Guidebook     for     Conductors,     "Sacrament 
Hymn,"  page  5. 


where'er  we  go,"  indicating  that 
our  recognition  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice should  ever  be  in  our  thoughts 
to  guide  us  to  right  action  and 
worthwhile  lives,  patterned  after 
the  supreme  model.  One  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  conductor  is  to 
stimulate  such  thinking  in  the 
singers,  thus  creating  a  more  com- 
plete awareness  of  the  significance 
of  the  sacrament. 

But  Brother  Dougall  has  done 
more  than  give  us  a  worthwhile 
text;  by  skillful  use  of  harmonic 
devices,  utilizing  the  keys  of  E  flat 
major,  C  minor,  and  G  major  he 
created  a  logical  and  yet  musically 
rewarding  musical  setting  which 
maintains  our  interest  and  at  the 
same  time  points  up  the  text.  The 
conducting  offers  no  problems;  the 
direction  above  the  first  measure 
— "Simply" — says  it  well. 

Use  a  legato  style  in  conducting,2 
with  no  unnecessary  sweeping  ges- 
tures. Let  your  insight  into  the 
hymn  serve  to  dictate  the  size  of 
the  beat  and  its  general  restraint. 
Generally  speaking,  the  phrasing 
falls  naturally  at  the  end  of  every 
two  measures.  However,  in  the 
third  stanza  it  would  be  better  if 
the  phrase  were  to  continue  from 
the  word  "cup"  without  a  breath 
until  "press,"  to  make  the  text 
more  meaningful.  Do  not,  however, 
belabor  this  point.  A  gentle  re- 
minder of  it,  together  with  a  con- 
ducting pattern  which  rises  some- 
what on  the  fourth  beat  at  that 
spot,  should  suffice.  The  organ  ac- 
companiment should  be  relatively 
quiet,  with  perhaps  an  emphasis  on 
woodwind  color,  but  with  no 
tremolo! 

— Ralph  Woodward. 

2See  Guidebook  for  Conductors,  Example  5, 
page  25. 
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THE      I  N  STR  U  CTO  R 


The  Music  Period  for  March  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School' 


Hymn:    Choose  and  Review. 

The  major  portion  of  the  music 
periods  in  March  will  undoubtedly 
be  needed  to  prepare  music  for 
Easter  Sunday  (March  29)  and 
to  focus  the  children's  attention 
upon  the  significance  of  Easter 
through  music.  The  Easter  service 
for  Junior  Sunday  School  will  in- 
clude hymns  learned  during  1969: 

From  The  Instructor: 

"Hosannah"   (March,  1968) 

"All  Things  Bright  and  Beauti- 
ful" (March,  1969) 

"If  with  All  Your  Hearts"  (June, 
1969). 

From  The  Children  Sing: 

"Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  To- 
day" (No.  150) 

"Christ  Is  Risen"  (No.  160). 

Highly   recommended   for  supple- 
mental consideration: 

"A  Song  of  Joy"  (The  Instruc- 
tor, December,  1968) 

"An  Easter  Carol"  (The  Instruc- 
tor, February,  1969). 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  re- 
view and  to  heip  new  children  learn 
these  worthy  pieces.  And  it  will 
provide  additional  motivation  for 
the  children  to  perform  at  a  higher- 
quality  level  than  is  ordinarily 
sought    or    achieved    in    Sunday 


meetings.  It  is  also  an  ideal  time 
for  children  who  were  unable  to 
participate  individually  in  learn- 
ing activities  when  the  hymns  were 
first  introduced  to  play  instru- 
ments, do  dramatizations,  hold 
things,  etc. 

This  review  also  provides  a  time 
for  the  conductor  and  accompanist 
to  assess  their  past  effectiveness 
in  making  music  a  permanent  part 
of  the  children's  lives.  Do  the  chil- 
dren sing  these  previously  taught 
songs  as  though  they  are  familiar 
and  loved,  or  do  they  have  to  be 
taught  these  songs  from  last  year 
all  over  again? 

If  the  music  is  no  longer  familiar, 
it  is  an  immediate  indication  of  a 
need  to  take  stock  of  our  proce- 
dures : 

1.  Do  we  set  the  standard  with 
the  children  that  by  the  end  of  any 
month  they  will  be  able  to  sing 
the  new  hymn  together,  and  in 
small  groups,  without  adult  help 
or  keyboard  assistance? 

2.  Do  we  keep  picture  reminders 
of  the  new  hymns  accumulating 
each  month  and  placed  before  the 
children  to  indicate  their  progress 
in  extending  repertoire? 

3.  Do  we  use  the  picture  posters 
for  systematic  review? 

4.  Do  we  incorporate  newly 
learned  hymns  in  the  worship  ser- 
vice? 


5.  Do  we  encourage  and  com- 
mend the  children  for  singing  their 
Sunday  School  songs  during  fam- 
ily home  evening  and  as  they  work 
and  play? 

6.  Do  we  arrange  opportunities 
for  the  children  to  perform  the 
music  and  activities  that  they 
learn  in  Junior  Sunday  School 
in  sacrament  service  or  at  ward  so- 
cials where  their  parents  can  see 
them? 

All  these  procedures  give  merit 
and  status  to  Sunday  School  music 
participation  in  the  mind  of  the 
child. 

Even  though  March  29  Easter 
services  are  held  in  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  room,  a  few  parents 
and  families  could  be  invited  to 
prbvide  an  audience  and  make  the 
Easter  music  performance  some- 
thing special  for  the  children. 
Stake  superintendents,  music  ad- 
visors, coordinators,  and  others 
can  also  be  invited — particularly 
those  who  live  in  the  ward.  Build- 
ing up  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
vited guests  to  share  our  Easter 
worship  service  can  provide  that 
"something  special"  in  Junior 
Sunday  School.  — D.  Evan  Davis. 

*Sing  With  Me,  the  new  Junior  Sunday 
School-Primary  song  book  which  will  grad- 
ually replace  The  Children  Sing,  is  now  avail- 
able at  the  General  Church  Distribution 
Center,  33  Richards  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84103  (stock  No.  DC-679);  also  at  Deseret 
Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Price, 
$2.50. 


Organ  Music  To  Accompany  March  Sacrament  Gems 
Prelude  delmar  h.  dickson 


March  Sacrament  Gems 

Senior  Sunday  School 

"And  this  is  life  eternal,  that 
they  might  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
has  sent."1 

Junior  Sunday  School 

The  Savior  said,  "If  ye  love  me, 
keep  my  commandments."2 

^ohn  17:3. 

2John  14:15. 
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SPIRITUAL  ASPECTS  OF 

THE   BOOK  OF  MORMON 

SECOND   IN  A  SERIES 


PRIDE 


by  Paul  R.  Cheesman 


When  Samuel  the  Lamanite  warned  the  Nephites 
to  repent,  he  instructed  them  that  their  destruction 
was  sure  because, 

.  .  .  Ye  have  sought  all  the  days  of  your  lives  for 
that  which  ye  could  not  obtain;  and  ye  have  sought 
for  happiness  in  doing  iniquity,  which  thing  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  that  righteousness  which  is  in 
our  great  and  Eternal  Head.  (Helaman  13:38.) 

The  wicked  practices  of  the  Nephites  included 
setting  their  minds  on  the  material  things  of  the 
world  such  as  costly  apparel  and  jewelry,  exploiting 
other  people,  and  setting  themselves  above  others. 

Since  the  condition  of  the  apostate  Nephites  was 
so  severe,  the  cause  of  their  unrighteousness  bears 
investigation.  Perhaps  if  we  learn  what  these  condi- 
tions were  we  might  avoid  future  mistakes  in  our 
own  society  and  in  our  individual  lives.  At  least  this 
should  be  one  of  the  benefits  of  history. 

Note  that  Samuel  explains  how  the  goal  of  seek- 
ing after  happiness  was  the  motivation  behind  the 
wicked  deeds  of  the  apostate  Nephites.  Soon  they 
would  learn  the  hard  way,  as  Alma  had  learned  and 
taught  his  son,  that  "wickedness  never  was  happi- 
ness." (Alma  41: 10.) 

Certainly  it  is  the  goal  of  every  soul  to  gain  hap- 
piness. What  causes  some  to  look  for  it  through  God's 
plan,  and  others,  even  though  they  may  realize  His 
way  is  the  best,  to  seek  it  through  the  evil  influence? 
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Course  25,  lesson  24  (March  1),  "The  Power  of  Example";  for 
Course  27,  lesson  22  (March  1),  "First  Law  of  Heaven";  to  support 
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Because  of  Pride 

Nephi  gives  us  a  key  to  the  reason  for  the  wick- 
edness of  his  people: 

.  .  .  Because  of  the  pride  of  my  seed,  and  the 
temptations  of  the  devil,  I  beheld  that  the  seed  of  my 
brethren  did  overpower  the  people  of  my  seed. 
(1  Nephi  12:19.) 

It  seems  significant  that  among  the  multitudi- 
nous "temptations  of  the  devil,"  Nephi  emphasizes 
pride.  Pride,  in  fact,  is  mentioned  over  60  times  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon  in  connection  with  apostasy. 

The  Lord  has  always  blessed  those  who  obey  his 
commandments.  This  is  part  of  his  arrangement  with 
mortals.  In  fact,  we  are  blessed  doubly  when  we  fol- 
low his  laws:  blessed  through  the  comforting  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  dwells  with 
us  on  earth,  and  blessed  through  the  assurance  of 
eternal  happiness  in  the  hereafter.  But  often,  as  we 
receive  blessings,  we  make  the  mistake  of  priding  our- 
selves on  our  good  gifts  rather  than  thanking  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  them.  As  Joseph  Smith  ob- 
served,1 when  we  stand  before  the  congregations  of 
the  earth  and  preach  in  power  and  demonstrate  the 
Spirit  of  God,  we  need  to  take  care  that  we  do  not 
take  the  credit  for  our  moving  words  and  become 
puffed  up  in  our  own  righteousness. 

A  true  representation  of  humility  in  man  is  not 
easy  to  find.  Mankind  is  plagued  with  ego.  How  hard 
it  is  to  apologize!  How  often  we  fail  to  thank  people 
properly,  feeling  perhaps  that  by  admitting  gratitude 


^Teachings  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  selected  and  arranged 
by  Joseph  Fielding  Smith;  Deseret  Book  Company,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  1958;  pages  155,  156. 
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we  are  putting  ourselves  in  an  inferior  position!  How 
difficult  it  is  to  admit  we  are  wrong!  Assuming  the 
responsibility  for  our  individual  wrong  actions  and 
speech  is  difficult.  No  wonder  the  devil  uses  this 
weapon  of  pride  to  turn  men's  hearts  from  God. 

Cliques  in  the  Church 

As  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  how  do  we  esteem  ourselves 
among  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  millions  on 
the  earth?  Are  we  truly  brothers  and  sisters,  or  do 
we  assume  false  station  and  status  over  those  who 
do  not  believe  as  we  do? 

What  about  the  generation  gap?  Do  parents 
think  they  will  lose  face  if  they  admit  that  this  new 
generation  is  learning  more  and  learning  it  faster 
than  their  generation  did?  And  are  there  also  some 
youth  who  think  they  know  more  than  their  parents 
in  areas  where  only  parental  experience  and  God  can 
give  proper  guidance? 

Some  aspects  of  the  hippie  movement  reflect  the 
rebellion  against  hypocrisy  and  lack  of  genuine  love 
and  spirituality  in  the  home  today.  The  search  of 
the  "flower  children"  for  a  peaceful  center  has  led 
them  into  erroneous  paths,  but  the  goal  still  remains 
a  real  challenge  in  their  minds.  Such  movements 
among  youth  should  not  turn  parents  away  in  angry 
pride  but  should  help  make  them  more  aware  of  the 
frustrations  of  this  generation.  Sympathizing  with 
the  needs  of  their  children,  they  can  help  them  to 
fulfillment  in  more  productive  ways. 

Are  we  really  concerned  with  status?  Have  some 
cliques  or  "clubs"  developed  in  the  Church  that  have 
pride  as  the  basis  for  affiliation?  The  Church  as 
it  stands  today  with  all  its  auxiliaries  should  meet 
most  of  the  needs  of  each  member  if  he  gives  himself 
fully  and  completely  to  the  program,  leaving  little 
need  for  extra  clubs  and  cliques.  Attitude  towards 
our  positions  and  assignments  is  all-important.  A 
serviceman  in  a  combat  situation  taught  all  who  were 
with  him  a  lesson  recently.  In  a  church  meeting  he 
said  "thank  you"  when  asked  to  pray. 

Modern-day  life  shows  other  examples  of  false 
pride.  Members  of  the  Church  often  let  their  feel- 
ings be  hurt  through  the  undiplomatic  gestures  of 
others.   Pride  enters  and  inactivity  follows. 

When   Pride  Enters 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon,  when  the  great  prophets 
gave  messages  which  converted  people,  the  people 


prospered.  But  wealth  always  seems  to  be  a  great 
challenge  to  perspective,  and  false  pride  becomes  the 
weakness  of  a  prosperous  people.  History  shows  that 
where  pride  enters,  the  rising  generation  fails  to  re- 
member the  lessons  of  their  fathers,  and  war  and 
destruction  result.  This  story  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

The  old  saying  that  "pride  goeth  before  a  fall" 
seems  to  be  the  lesson  of  the  Nephite  nation  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Can  we  learn  from  history  as  we 
listen  to  Nephi  and  Samuel  and  forget  our  pride  and 
its  accompanying,  selfishness?  If  so,  we  can  find  hap- 
piness and  peace  as  we  seek  in  humility  to  live  the 
commandments  of  God. 

PRIDE 

/  have  a  need 

To  be  appreciated. 

And  when  efforts 

Went  unsung, 

I  clung 

to  pride, 

vowing 

Never  to  step  inside 

Chapel  walls  again. 

Did  they  understand? 

Pride,  I  said, 

And  through  a  petty  hurt,  led 

my  dear  ones 

Into  lonely  pitfalls 

And  away  from  chapel  walls. 

I  am  older  now, 

And  viewing 

the  sadness 

Reaped  upon  my  house, 

I  cry  to  the  Lord 

In  remorse: 

O  the  pain 

Wrought  upon  loved  ones 

When  I  vowed  never  again 

To  seek  that  sweet  light 

Of  faith  and  hope 

That  falls 

Within  chapel  walls. 

And  all  because  of  pride! 

— Millie  Foster  Cheesman. 
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In  parental  example  children  find  their 
strongest  pattern  for  action. 

"DO  AS  I  DO" 


by  Monroe  and  Shirley  Paxman* 


Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer,  renowned  organist  and  re- 
spected jungle  physician,  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 
"Example  is  not  the  main  thing;  it  is  the  only  thing." 
As  this  is  applied  to  parents,  let  us  consider  an 
interesting  experiment  made  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity by  a  graduate  student  in  child  development. 
It  points  out  how  strong  is  the  tendency  of  children 
to  follow  the  visual  example  of  adults  rather  than 
their  verbal  example.  The  researcher  designed  an  ex- 
periment in  the  nursery  school  to  see  how  much  the 
children  were  influenced  by  the  teacher's  behavior 
as  compared  with  her  verbal  instruction. 

The  teacher  placed  two  bowls  of  candy  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  children.  From  time  to  time,  as 
she  talked  to  the  class,  she  would  pick  up  a  piece  of 
candy  from  one  of  the  bowls,  put  it  in  her  mouth, 
then  unobtrusively  remove  the  candy  from  her  mouth 
and  drop  it  in  the  wastebasket.  As  she  went  through 


For  Course  19,  lesson  18  (January  18),  "Self-Regard";  for  Course 
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(February  8  and  April  5),  "Deeds  and5Motives"  and  "Let  Your  Light 
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these  motions,  she  would  say  in  a  pleasant,  firm  voice, 
"Oh,  this  candy  is  good!  It  tastes  so  yummy!"  and 
so  on. 

Whenever  she  took  pieces  of  candy  from  the  other 
bowl,  she  would  say,  "Oh,  this  candy  is  awful.  It 
tastes  funny.  I  don't  like  this  candy."  The  remarks 
were  accompanied  by  a  facial  grimace.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  continued  to  take  the  candy  from  the 
second  bowl,  and  she  swallowed  every  piece  she 
tasted.  The  children  observed  all  of  this  without  com- 
ment. Later  in  the  class  period  the  teacher  offered 
the  children  pieces  of  candy  from  each  bowl.  Almost 
without  exception  the  children  accepted  the  candy 
from  the  second  bowl — which  the  teacher  had  said 
was  not  good,  but  had  eaten.  The  children  rejected 
the  candy  from  the  first  bowl — which  the  teacher 
had  said  was  good  but  had  not  eaten. 


*Monroe  J.  and  Shirley  Brockbank  Paxman  live  in  Reno,  Nevada, 
where  Brother  Paxman  serves  as  executive  director  for  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Judges.  Before  his  present  appointment  he 
worked  for  16  years  as  a  district  juvenile  court  judge  in  Provo,  Utah. 
He  has  been  a  missionary  to  the  Northern  States  and  a  member  of 
the  YMMIA  general  board.  Sister  Paxman  took  a  B.S.  degree  in 
child  development  and  family  relations  at  BYU  and  is  working  for 
her  M.S.  She  is  now  a  counselor  in  the  Reno  2nd  Ward  Relief  Society. 
She  and  her  husband,  the  parents  of  seven  children,  have  co- 
authored  numerous  books,  magazine  articles,  and  lessons. 
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This  research  confirms  what  many  parents  have 
discovered,  sometimes  to  their  regret  or  embarrass- 
ment. Telling  children  how  blessed  it  is  to  serve 
humanity  through 'church  work  may  get  "first  bowl" 
reactions  if  in  fact  parents  dodge  church  assignments 
and  complain  about  the  way  things  are  done  at 
church.  And  sweet  words  of  appreciation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  church  officer  can  lead  children  to  "pick 
up"  attitudes  of  respect  and  gratitude  and  superfi- 
cially observe  them;  but  those  same  virtues  might 
easily  be  dropped  in  the  wastebasket  if  parents 
complain  about  that  same  officer  in  their  private  con- 
versations at  home. 

Living  Example  Versus  Expressed  Devotion 

How  can  parents  demonstrate  that  work  is  a 
blessing? 

When  parents  speak  of  their  youth,  do  they  boast 
about  how  hard  they  had  to  work?  Such  a  boast  is 
often  nothing  more  than  a  thinly-veiled  complaint. 
Telling  children  how  lucky  they  are  not  to  have  to 
work  as  hard  as  their  parents  did  clearly  carries  the 
message:  getting  out  of  work  is  a  blessing.  In  terms 
of  the  teacher's  experiment,  the  parent  inadvertently 
gives  a  wastebasket  reaction.  The  positive  way  to 
approach  work  is  with  enthusiasm  and  joy,  to  look 
and  feel  and  express  evidence  of  satisfaction.  Then 
why  do  some  parents  prefer  to  project  a  martyr  im- 
age in  the  church  service  or  their  daily  work?  Do 
they  thus  promote  the  idea  that  those  who  work  are 
sacrificing?  Is  work's  sacrifice  more  blessed  than 
work's  satisfactions?  Parental  attitude  and  example 
will  make  the  difference. 

When  parents  pay  lip  service  only,  what  does  it 
buy? 

Several  years  ago  an  unusually  upsetting  case 
came  to  juvenile  court.  A  teen-age  girl  was  being 
processed  for  shoplifting,  but  the  staggering  fact  in 
the  report  was  that  her  mother  had  also  been 
charged  with  shoplifting  on  the  same  occasion.  The 
mother  tearfully  said,  "I'm  so  ashamed.  I  didn't 
think  my  daughter  knew.  But  I'm  not  all  bad — 
I've  tried  to  be  a  good  mother.  We  go  to  church  and 
always  try  to  have  family  prayers  together." 

The  probation  officer  winced  and  later  comment- 
ed, shaking  his  head,  "Perhaps  we'll  have  to  change 
the  motto:  The  family  that  kneels  together — steals 
together."  As  greatly  as  such  an  incident  shocks  our 
sensitivity,  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  for  parents  to 
examine  their  living  example  as  compared  with  their 
expressed  devotion  to  principle.  That  mother's  em- 
phasis on  church  and  prayer  were  positive,  but  by 
her  actions  she  horribly  undercut  the  virtues  that 
the  church  represented. 


Children  are  apt  to  read  if  parents  enjoy  reading. 

The  Source  of  Power 

No  parent  would  intentionally  plant  a  bad  idea 
or  a  bad  example  in  a  child,  but  oversights  and  weak- 
nesses unfortunately  carry  strong  teaching  messages. 
Parents'  expressed  attitudes  toward  sexual  morality 
may  be  the  best,  but  if  they  show  lively  delight  and 
laughter  in  telling  or  reacting  to  stories  about  prom- 
iscuity, their  children  may  react  as  they  did  to  the 
teacher's  second  bowl  of  candy,  which  she  said  she 
rejected,  but  appeared  to  enjoy. 

The  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful 

Many  parents  complain,  "Why  don't  children  read 
books  anymore?"  The  parents  might  better  be  seen 
enjoyably  reading.  Enthusiastic  comments  by  a  par- 
ent about  the  joys,  excitement,  and  satisfaction  of  a 
good  book  go  much  further  than  prodding  a  child  to 
read,  if  the  child  sees  action  accompany  the  words. 
Parents  who  enjoy  church  work,  good  music,  litera- 
ture, art,  drama,  scriptures,  creative  hobbies — the 
gospel  life — are  connected  to  the  best  source  of 
power  for  influencing  their  children — the  power  of 
example. 
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FROM 
DARKNESS 
INTO  LIGHT 

by  John  G.  Grover 

Because  Christ's  Church  was  founded  on  apostles 
and  prophets,  the  passing  of  these  divinely  appointed 
officers  brought  an  end  to  heavenly  guidance  in  the 
church.  Though  an  administrative  structure  rose  up 
claiming  to  be  the  Lord's,  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
its  policies  ran  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  Sav- 
ior. As  this  organization  grew  in  power  through 
alliance  with  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  it  was  able  to 
exert  a  great  influence  over  most  of  Europe.  A 
darkness  fell  upon  the  land  which  was  not  relieved 
until  the  power  of  this  combination  was  broken.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  gospel  the  "skies  were  opened," 
and  the  growth  of  knowledge  since  then  has  eclipsed 
that  of  all  previous  time. 

The  Feudal  System 

Although  the  Roman  Empire  existed  nominally 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  its  power  in  the  western 
part  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  had  all  but  dis- 
appeared by  the  fifth  century.  The  church  exercised 
some  control  over  the  people,  but  the  political  center 
of  Europe  was  no  longer  at  Rome. 

As  the  government  at  Rome  deteriorated,  bands 
of  robbers  and  brigands  roamed  the  countryside 
throughout  Europe.  The  small  landholder  who  was 
not  able  to  protect  himself  from  them  was  forced  to 
seek  help  from  the  more  powerful  landlords.  As  the 
price  for  the  protection  of  the  castle  walls  the  small 
farmer  agreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  crops  and  live- 
stock to  his  protector.  He  also  had  to  serve  as  a  foot- 
soldier.  The  relationship  became  that  of  servant  to 
master — vassal  to  lord.  This  arrangement,  the  feudal 
system,  was  to  hold  sway  in  Europe  for  over  a 
thousand  years. 

Gradually,  through  marriage  and  treaties,  the 
lords  in  some  areas  banded  together  under  a  leader 
who  was  named  to  be  their  king.  A  natural  result 
of  this  scheme  of  government  was  that  those  in 
power  began  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  titles 


Art  by  ]erry  Harston. 
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and  trappings  of  a  "ruling  class."  A  society  was 
created  in  which  there  were  two  rigid  hereditary 
classes — common  people  and  nobility.  This  strict 
division  was  no  doubt  necessary  to  allay  any  ambi- 
tions for  independence  or  equal  rights  and  to  justify 
the  repressive  measures  that  were  sometimes  taken 
to  hold  down  the  serfs. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  lords  were  the  sole 
architects  of  the  feudal  system.  History  records  the 
recurring  phenomenon  of  the  desire  of  man  to  be 
ruled  by  other  men — even  to  be  ruled  by  tyrants. 
(See  Alma  51;  3  Nephi  6.) 

"The  divine  right  of  kings"  was  a  doctrine  pro- 
moted by  the  rulers  which  declared  that  kings  ruled 
by  the  will  of  God.  To  fight  against  the  king  was  to 
fight  against  heaven.  The  church  at  Rome  reinforced 
this  stand.  It  crowned  the  kings  and  declared  that 
they  were  subject  only  to  the  pope.  However,  this 
relationship  between  church  and  state  was  often  an 
uneasy  alliance  among  ruthless  and  power-hungry 
men.  It  would  die  of  its  own  excesses.  From  time  to 
time  rulers  tried  to  do  things  of  which  the  church 
disapproved.  The  church  called  upon  these  men  to 
fall  into  line,  and  if  they  did  not  the  Interdict  was 
imposed.  This  meant  that  no  baptisms  or  marriages 
or  absolutions  were  performed  for  anyone  in  the  of- 
fending kingdom.  Church  bells  were  not  rung  and 
the  sacrament  was  not  available.  The  anguish  which 
this  caused  to  the  populace  made  them  so  restless 
and  intractable  that  the  ruler  would  soon  give  in  to 
the  church  to  preserve  order. 

Feudalism  was  not  conducive  to  a  general  rise  of 
knowledge  or  learning.  For  the  most  part  public  en- 
ergy and  service  went  into  defense  and  politics,  and 
what  little  education  was  to  be  had  was  reserved  to 
the  rulers  and  a  few  ecclesiastics. 

A  Depressing  Prospect 

With  no  encouragement  to  rise  above  his  stature 
in  life,  the  peasant  developed  a  fatalistic  attitude. 
Life  was  something  to  be  endured,  and  if  one  were 
lucky  an  eternity  of  bliss  awaited  after  death.  How- 
ever, even  this  was  not  a  thing  over  which  the  in- 
dividual exercised  control,  according  to  church  lead- 
ers. 

The  Council  of  Orange  (592) ,  under  the  influence 
of  Bishop  Cesarius  of  Aries,  who  had  been  a  monk  of 
Lerins,  affirmed  that  it  is  by  the  free  gift  of  "grace" 
that  man  has  even  the  desire  to  believe  and  be 
saved. 

"Grace  is  not  granted  us  solely  because  we  ask 
for  it,  but  it  is  grace  which  causes  us  to  ask  for  it. 
.  .  .  God  does  not  wait  for  us  to  desire  to  be  purified 
of  sin,  but  it  is  he  who  wakens  the  desire  in  us  by 


the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  the  inclination 
towards  faith,  is  in  us  the  work  of  grace,  and  is  not 
produced  naturally  like  growth.  If  this  faith  were 
natural  in  us,  all  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  would  have  to  be  called  the  faith- 
ful. .  .  .  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  divine  mercy 
would  be  exercised  toward  us,  if  we  believed  (by  our 
own  forces),  if  we  ask  for  it,  etc.  It  is  rather  the 
divine  grace  which  causes  us  to  believe,  to  ask,  etc., 
grace  is  not  satisfied  by  strengthening  in  man  humil- 
ity and  obedience,  but  it  is  it  which  causes  man  to 
be  humble  and  obedient.  .  .  .  Without  grace  and 
abandoned  to  our  own  natural  forces,  we  can  do 
nothing  or  choose  nothing  which  profits  our  eternal 
salvation;  neither  can  we  adhere  to  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel."1 

With  such  a  depressing  prospect,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  progress 
significantly. 

False  Concepts 

A  pitiable  condition  developed  from  the  misun- 
derstandings of  gospel  principles.  From  the  delivery 
of  the  righteous  from  death  as  told  in  the  Bible  came 
the  belief  that  God  would  intervene  in  any  contest 
and  make  his  will  known.  Differences  of  opinion 
were  often  settled  by  the  process  of  "trial  by  com- 
bat," the  assumption  being  that  God  would  save 
the  "right"  man  in  a  duel.  This  was  extended  to 
trial  by  fire  or  water  in  which  unfortunates  were 
drowned  or  burned  to  death  in  an  attempt  to  get 
God  to  show  which  side  of  an  argument  was  right. 
It  is  not  known  how  many  hapless  persons  died  or 
were  mutilated  because  of  this  erroneous  concept. 

Science  did  not  have  much  of  a  chance  to  help 
man's  plight  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  "learned" 
to  even  listen  to  new  ideas.  And  the  traditions  were, 
in  fact,  quite  pagan.  Greek  philosophy  was  thought 
to  be  "the  end  of  all  learning,"  and  this  idea  domi- 
nated most  of  medieval  science.  When  Galileo  point- 
ed out  that  the  Bible  supported  his  belief  that  the 
earth  was  not  stationary,  Christendom's  most  pow- 
erful "scientists"  rejected  this  because  it  did  not 
agree  with  Aristotle's  astronomy. 

Professed  Christianity 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  Christian  languished  in  ignorance  and 
filth,  their  arch-enemies  thrived  and  progressed; 
medicine,  architecture,  trade,  and  culture  flourished 
among  the  Moslems.  The  Moors  conquered  Spain 
and  built  a  city,  Cordoba,  whose  inhabitants  had  the 

(Concluded  on  page  34.) 


1  James  L.   Barker,   Apostesy   from   the    Divine    Church;    Deseret 
News  Press,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,   1960;   pages   491,   492. 
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Quarterly  Outline  of  Sunday  School  Lessons 
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COURSE  OF 
STUDY 
1969-70 

Course  No.  3 

Gospel  Lessons 

for 

Little  Ones* 

Course  No.  4 

Beginnings  of 

Religious  Praise* 

Course  No.  5 

Growing  in 

the  Gospel, 

Part  1* 

Course  No.  7 

Living  Our 

Religion, 

Part   1* 

Course  No.  9 
What  It  Means 

to  Be  a 
Latter-day  Saint 

Course  No.  11 

Old  Testament 

Stories 

APPROXIMATE 
AGES 

3 

4 

5 

6,   7 

8,  9 

10,   11 

MARCH  1 

We  Have  Things 

That  Belong  to  Us 

(27) 

Our  Many 
Helpers 

(46) 

Books  Help 
Us  Worship 

(20) 

Joseph  Receives 

the 

Gold  Plates 

(27) 

A  Latter-day  Saint 
Is  Loyal 

(25) 

The  Fifth 

Commandment 

(24) 

MARCH  8 

Other  People 

Have  Things 

That  Belong  to  Them 

(28) 

Thanks  to 

Our  Heavenly 

Father 

(47) 

We  Trust 

Our  Parents 

(21) 

Organization  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (28) 

A  Latter-day 

Saint  Works  and 

Prepares  for 

Church  Activity  (26) 

The  Sixth  and 

Seventh 

Commandments 

(25) 

MARCH   15 

We  Are  Happy 

When  We  Share 

(29) 

We  Help  Take 

Care  of 

Ourselves 

(48) 

We  Trust 

Our 

Heavenly  Father 

(22) 

Faith 

and 

Repentance 

(29) 

Why  the  Sunday 
School  Was 
Established 

(27) 

The  Eighth 

and  Tenth 

Commandments 

(26) 

MARCH  22 

We  Like  to  Share 

at  Sunday  School 

(30) 

Right 
Choices 

(49) 

We  Are 
Trusted 

(23) 

Baptism  by 

Immersion  Is 

Necessary 

(30) 

Other  Helpers- 
Ward  and 
Stake  Leaders 
(28) 

Aaron,  the 
Spokesman 

(27) 

MARCH  29 

Easter  Is  a 

Happy  Time 

(13) 

We  Grow 
Bigger 

(50) 

Easter  Is  a 

Special  Time 

(14) 

Easter  Lesson 

(15) 

Easter — A  Day 

for  Gratitude 

(13) 

Easter 

APRIL  5 

Who  Sleeps? 
(14) 

We  Come 

to  This  Earth 

(16) 

We  Have 

the  Right 

to  Choose 

(24) 

Honoring  the 

Sabbath  Day  and 

Keeping  It  Holy 

(31) 

Our 

Missionaries 
(29) 

Caleb,  the 

Faithful  Scout 

(28) 

APRIL  12 

Where  They 
Sleep 

(15) 

Those  Who  Have 

Returned  to 

Heavenly  Father 

(17) 

Being  Responsible 

for  Our  Actions 

(25) 

The  Sacrament 
(32) 

Our  Temples— 

A  Place  for 

Sacred  Service 

(30) 

Balaam,  the 

Covetous  Priest 

(29) 

APRIL  19 

Who  Awakens? 
(16) 

Heavenly  Father 

Planned  Families 

(11) 

Kind  Helpers 

Guide  Us  in 

Making  Choices 

(26) 

The  Lord's 

Share— Tithing 
(33) 

Our  Privileges 

and  Opportunities 

in  the  Temples 

(31) 

Joshua,  a 

Worthy  Conqueror 

(30) 

APRIL  26 

What  They  Do 

When  They 

Awaken 

(17) 

Our  Family 

Is  Happy 

(12) 

Saying  What  Is 

True  Makes 

Everybody  Happy 

(27) 

A  Deacon 
(34) 

Our  Welfare 

Program 

(32) 

Review 
(31) 

MAY  3 

We  Help 

Father  and  Mother 

Within  the  Home 

(18) 

Animals 

Have  Families 

(13) 

We  Pray  to  Our 
Heavenly  Father 
in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  (28) 

The  Teacher 

and  the 

Priest 

(35) 

The  Bible— 

A  Sacred 

Record 

(33) 

Deborah,  Israel's 

Joan  of  Arc 

(32) 

MAY  10 

Mother's  Day 

Program 

(19) 

Our  Fathers 

and  Mothers 

(1) 

Our  Mothers 

Help  Us  Worship 

(19) 

Mother's  Day 
(21) 

We  Are 
Thankful  for 
Our  Mothers 

(20) 

Review 
(Mother's  Day) 

MAY  17 

We  Help 

Father  and  Mother 

Outside  the  Home 

(20) 

Heavenly  Father 

Wants  Us 

to  Help 

(2) 

There  Are 

Many  Times 

When  We  Pray 

(29) 

The 
Missionaries 

(36) 

Review 

Ruth,  the 

Girl  from  Moab 

(35) 

MAY  24 

We  Help 

Grandmother  and 

Grandfather 

(21) 

When  We  Go  to 

Heavenly  Father's 

House 

(23) 

Our  Heavenly 

Father  Answers 

Our  Prayers 

(30) 

The  Power 

of  the 
Priesthood 

(37) 

The  Book  of 

Mormon — 

Another  Sacred 

Record  (34) 

Gideon, 

the  Humble 

(33) 

MAY  31 

Father  and  Mother 

Are  Happy  When  We 

Go  to  Sunday  School 

and  Primary  (22) 

Our  Church 
Is  Growing 

(24) 

Deacons  Are 

Young  Helpers 

(31) 

Working 

Together 

(38) 

Other  Sacred 

Records 

(35) 

Samson,  the 

Giant  Weakliing 

(34) 

•Junior  Sunday  School  lessons  have  been  rearranged  for  more  effective  presentation 
at  appropriate  times  of  year.  Enrichment  in  The  Instructor  will  be  planned  to  support 
lessons  as  outlined  above. 
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Course  No.  13 
The  Life 
of  Christ 

Course  No.  15 
Ancient 
Apostles 

Course  No.  17 
Scriptures  of  The 

Church  of  Jesus 

Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints 

Course  No.  19 

Christ's  Ideals 

for  Living 

Course  No.  23 

Pre-Service 

Teacher  Training 

Course 

Course  No.  25 

Family  Home 

Evening 

Course  No.  27 

In  His 
Footsteps  Today 

Course  No-  29 

The  Master's 

Church 

12,   13 

14,    15 

16,    17 

18-22 

Pre-Service 
Teachers- 
Adults 

Family 
Relations- 
Adults 

Gospel  Doctrine 
Adults 

Gospel  Essentials 
Adults 

Who  Is  My 

Neighbor? 

(25) 

James,  the 

Son  of 

Zebedee 

(22) 

Brotherhood  and 
Equality  Among 

Men 

(24) 

Joy 

(23) 

Getting  to  Know 

Your  Students 

(8) 

The  Power 

of  Example 

(24) 

First  Law 
of  Heaven 

(22) 

The 

Apostasy 
(22) 

The  Full 

Measure  of 

Service 

(26) 

The 

Writings 

of  James 

(23)* 

God's 

Relationship 

to  Man 

(25) 

Love 

(24) 

Pre-Sfudent 

Teaching 

Observation 

(9) 

Feeling  as 

Others  Feel 

(25) 

Who  Is  My 
Neighbor? 

(23) 

The 

Dark  Ages 

(23) 

The  Parable  of 

the  Talents 

(27) 

With  the 
Redeemer 

(24) 

Book  of  Mormon 

Teachings 

About  Prayer 

(26) 

Home 
(25) 

Student-Teaching 

Seminar  1 

(10) 

Appreciating 
Our  Heritage 

(26) 

The  Worth 

of  Souls 

(24) 

The 

Reformation 

(24) 

The  Feast  of 

the  Tabernacles 
(28) 

With   Peter 
and  the 
Twelve 

(25) 

First  Principles 

and  Ordinances 

(27) 

Friendship 
(26) 

Student-Teaching 

Seminar  II 

(ID 

Meaningful 

Prayer 

(27) 

Review 

Review 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Easter 

Other  Sheep 

(29) 

Review 

First  Principles 

and  Ordinances 
(Continued) 

(28) 

Service 

(27) 

Culminating 
Activity 

The  Results 
of  Conversion 

(28) 

Let  Your 

Light  So  Shine 

(25) 

The  Way 

Prepared  for 

the  Restoration 

(25) 

East  of 

the  Jordan 

(30) 

Closing  of 

John's 

Ministry 

(26) 

Gems  of 

Wisdom 

(29) 

Happiness 
(28) 

5-12:  Hold 

Introductory 

Meeting 

True 
Humility 

(29) 

A  Divine 

Commission 

(26) 

The  Father  and 

Son  Appear  to 

Joseph  Smith 

(26) 

In  the  House 

of  Mourning 

The  Writings 
of  John 

The 
Doctrine  and 

Wealth 
(29} 

The  Threefold 
Nature  of 

Developing 

Faith  in 

Christ 

(30) 

Loving  Means 

Sharing 

(27) 

Jesus 

Reestablishes 

His  Church 

(27) 

(31) 

(27)* 

(30) 

(1) 

"He  That 

Was  Lost" 

(32) 

Saul  of 

Tarsus 

(28) 

Distinctive  Features 

of  the 

Doctrine  and 

Covenants  (31) 

Brotherhood 

(30) 

Lesson 
Objectives 

(2) 

The 

Atonement 

(31) 

Mission  of 
the  Church 

(28) 

Moroni 

Delivers  the 

Gold  Plates 

(28) 

Little  Children 
(33) 

Saul's 

Conversion 

(29) 

Reasonableness  of 

the  Teachings  of 

the  Doctrine  and 

Covenants  (32) 

Peace 
(31) 

Micro-Teaching 

(3) 

You  May  Be 
Too  Late 

(32) 

Salvation 
for  All 

(29) 

Translation  and 

Publication  of  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

(29) 

Review 
(Mother's  Day) 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Mother's  Day 

Before  the  Feast 

of  the 

Passover 

(34) 

In  Another 
School 

(30) 

Gems  from  the 

Doctrine  and 

Covenants 

(33) 

Justice 
(32) 

Planning  Your 

Lesson 

Presentation 

(4) 

The  Importance 

of  Small  and 

Simple  Things 

(33) 

Eternal 

Companionship 
(30) 

Witnesses 

to  the 

Book  of  Mormon 

(30) 

An  Evening 

Among  Friends 

(35) 

Special 

Messenger  to 

Jerusalem 

(31) 

"The  Field  Is 
White" 

(34) 

Mercy 
(33) 

Methods  of 

Teaching 

(5) 

Let  Us  Make 

Our  Good 

Times  Good 

(34) 

Perfect 

in  Unity 

(31) 

Review 

A  King  Rides 

into  Jerusalem 

(36) 

Review 

Review 

Review 

Classroom 

Management 

(6) 

Look  Up — 
Look  Down 

(35) 

Review 

A  Record 

of  Christ's 

Ministry 

(31) 

^Starred  lessons  in  Course  15  are  found  only  in  the  Teacher's  Supplement. 
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FROM   DARKNESS   INTO  LIGHT    (Concluded  from  page  31.) 


highest  standard  of  living  in  Europe  for  centuries. 
Beautiful  buildings,  clean  streets,  and  lovely  sur- 
roundings marked  this  city  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
much  of  what  has  been  preserved  is  still  beautiful 
today. 

By  contrast,  the  typical  city  of  Christian  Europe 
was  drab,  with  narrow  streets  into  which  garbage 
was  thrown  at  any  time.  The  streets  were  dangerous 
and  the  traveler  needed  torches  or  candles  to  light 
his  way.  And  even  this  was  dangerous  because  of 
the  hazard  of  fire.  For  example,  the  city  of  Rouen, 
in  France,  burned  to  the  ground  six  times  between 
1200  and  1225. 

After  the  Crusades 

One  of  the  saddest  chapters  of  this  time  concerns 
itself  with  the  crusades.  In  an  attempt  to  free  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  Moslems,  a  number  of  expedi- 
tions were  mounted  by  several  monarchs.  Although 
the  crusaders  met  with  some  successes,  the  overall 
effect  does  not  seem  to  have  been  worth  the  terrible 
cost  in  human  lives  and  suffering.  A  long-lasting  re- 
sult, however,  was  the  renewed  interest  in  trade  which 
was  brought  about  by  contact  with  different  lands 
and  cultures.  The  people  began  to  see  more  to  life 
than  mere  existence.  Tales  of  the  crusaders  spurred 
a  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  world.  A  lively  in- 
ternational commerce  and  exchange  of  knowledge 
began. 

Meanwhile,  local  trading  was  beginning  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  scheme  of  things.  Craftsmen  were 
forming  guilds  to  insure  fair  treatment.  More  people 
could  make  a  living  in  the  cities,  and  so  not  every- 
one was  tied  to  the  land.  Many  of  the  landlords  be- 
gan to  look  to  the  city  and  commerce  for  an  increase 
in  wealth.  As  trade  grew,  a  new,  vigorous  merchant 
class  sprang  up;  and  the  all-dominating  power  of 
royalty  and  nobility  declined. 

The  Spirit  of  Rebellion 

About  this  time,  Martin  Luther's  teachings  be- 
gan to  take  effect.  King  Henry  VIII  of  England 
wrote  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  Luther  and  was 
given  the  title  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith"  by  the 
pope.  However,  when  Henry  wanted  to  divorce  his 
wife  the  pope  refused.  Setting  up  his  own  church, 
the  king  broke  with  Rome  and  had  his  marriage 
annulled. 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  against  Rome  was  spread- 
ing; and  soon  there  were  dozens  of  sects  and  groups, 
variously  preaching  the  gospel  and  attempting  to 
annihilate  each  other.    Although  there  came  some 


moderation  in  religious  persecution,  escape  to  free- 
dom of  worship  was  still  an  important  factor  in  the 
settling  of  the  New  World.  And  in  the  Americas, 
where  many  early  settlers  sought  religious  freedom 
of  a  kind,  some  were  still  bound  by  the  superstitions 
and  ignorance  of  their  fathers.  The  witch-hunt,  the 
"trial,"  the  burning  of  innocent  people,  and  the  hos- 
tility between  colonial  settlers  of  differing  faiths 
made  the  early  days  of  the  "land  of  the  free"  as 
dark  as  any  medieval  times.  But  a  new  spirit 
was  making  itself  felt;  and  as  the  colonies  grew  and 
began  to  trade  with  one  another,  religious  freedom 
(and  even  a  degree  of  tolerance)  became  necessary. 
The  new,  untamed,  and  hostile  land  had  a  further 
moderating  effect  on  the  tolerance  of  one  sect  for 
another,  and  after  a  while  interdependence  between 
the  colonies  brought  peace  between  the  faiths. 

Knowledge  and  Light 

The  War  of  Independence  tended  to  cement  the 
people  as  Americans.  This  had  at  least  the  tempor- 
ary effect  of  de-emphasizing  religious  differences.  It 
was  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  liberty  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  able  to  restore  the  gospel.  Since  the  Res- 
toration, knowledge  and  light  have  been  poured  out 
upon  the  world  in  a  measure  previously  unheard  of. 
As  prophesied  anciently,  the  Lord  has  blessed  all 
the  earth: 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will 
pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions: 

And  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  hand- 
maids in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  spirit.  (Joel 
2:28,29.) 

In  this  day,  over  half  the  world  has  watched  rnan 
stand  and  walk  on  the  moon.  As  man  turns  his  eyes 
heavenward,  will  he  see  and  understand  the  true 
source  of  all  light  and  knowledge? 
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akm  of  lie  Mormation 


by  H.  George  Bickerstaff 


Internal  dissension  finally  split  Christendom  in 
the  11th  century  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  east  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  west.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  continued 
to  hold  complete  sway  over  western  Christendom. 
The  Reformation  changed  this.  Against  official  Rom- 
an Catholic  opposition  it  brought  new  churches  into 
being,  and  since  then  no  single  church  has  dominated 
Europe. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  in  Europe  took  place 
against  the  background  of  the  Holy  Roman  (or  Ger- 
man) Empire.  The  original  concept  of  this  empire 
was  that  of  a  Christian  society  organized  under  the 
joint  authority  of  emperor  and  pope;  but  this  ideal 
suffered  constant  frustrations  in  practice  at  the 
hands  of  events  and  of  intriguing  popes  and  emper- 
ors, and  eventually  faded  away. 

The  Reformation  took  place  in  the  16th  century, 
but  stirrings  even  before  that  time  profoundly  dis- 
turbed the  surface  of  European  Christendom.  The 
church  had  amassed  immense  wealth;  dissolution  and 
corruption  were  apparent  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
clergy  of  all  ranks;  internal  strife  split  the  very 
church  itself;  leading  churchmen  unscrupulously 
used  their  influence  for  political  ends;  and,  in  general, 
the  wide  disparity  between  the  church  of  the  day  and 
that  of  the  New  Testament  had  become  increasingly 
obvious.  Such  factors  brought  the  church  and  the 
clergy  into  general  disrepute  and  awakened  deeper 
thinkers  both  to  the  need  for  reform  and  to  ways  of 
accomplishing  it. 

Among  the  first  of  such  thinkers  was  John  Wy- 
cliffe  (1324-1384),  a  clergyman  at  Oxford  whose 
views  anticipated  many  of  the 
main  positions  of  the  later  Protes- 
tant Reformation.  He  criticized 
the  financial  extractions  of  the 
church  and  exalted  the  ecclesias- 
tical powers  of  the  king.  He  de- 
nounced the  secular  occupations  of 
the  bishops,  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  office.  He  criticized 
unrighteous  clergy  and  limited 
true  authority  to  those  possessed 
of  the  grace  of  God.  He  condemned 
such  practices  as  pilgrimages  and 

^Reprinted   from   "Background   to   the   Ref- 
ormation,"   The    Instructor,    January,    1960. 
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the  worship  of  relics.  And  he  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation. 

In  an  age  of  the  Latin  Bible  when  vernacular 
versions  were  almost  unknown,  Wycliffe  believed  in 
making  the  scriptures  available  to  all.  The  English 
Bible  which  bears  his  name  was  translated  in  the 
circle  of  his  followers. 

Wycliffe's  adherents  were  called  Lollards.  An 
order  of  poor  preachers  spread  his  message,  often 
traveling  to  groups  of  humble,  unlettered  and  perse- 
cuted folk  who  met  in  secret.  Wycliffe,  more  fortu- 
nate than  some  unorthodox  thinkers,  died  a  natural 
death.  His  teachings  greatly  influenced  Jan  Hus 
(1371-1415),  a  priest  who  led  a  parallel  movement 
for  reform  in  Bohemia  (part  of  modern  Czechoslo- 
vakia) .  By  some  he  is  regarded  as  a  follower  of  Wy- 
cliffe, though  taking  a  less  extreme  position  on  some 
points. 

A  prominent  teacher  in  the  University  of  Prague, 
Hus  spread  the  new  doctrine  with  great  eloquence. 
Like  Wycliffe,  he  regarded  scripture  as  the  supreme 
standard  and  the  authority  of  the  church  as  subor- 
dinate to  it.  Hus  was  favored  by  the  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  soon  became  the  head  of  a  popular  move- 
ment. Armed  with  a  safe-conduct  pass  from  the 
emperor,  he  attended  a  general  council  of  the  church 
at  Constance,  Switzerland.  Despite  the  "safe-con- 
duct," he  was  tried  for  heresy.  He  died  bravely  at  the 
stake. 

His  death  provoked  the  Bohemians  to  take  up 
arms.  Under  austere,  Puritan-type  leadership,  this 
small  country  performed  military  prodigies.  The 
Hussite  wars  were  a  prelude  to  the  Reformation. 

They  represented  successful  de- 
fiance of  Rome.  The  victory  was 
short  lived,  however. 

Fifteenth-century  movements  for 
internal  reform  of  the  church,  even 
those  officially  instigated,  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  Reformation 
became  inevitable. 

The  Reformation  in  Germany 
was  led  by  Martin  Luther  (1483- 
1546),  by  birth  a  Saxon  peasant 
who,  in  his  search  for  personal  sal- 
vation, was  led  by  degrees  to  rebel 
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against  the  established  church.  Provoked  finally  by 
John  Tetzel's  outrageous  sale  of  indulgences,  in  1517 
Luther  posted  his  95  theses  on  the  door  of  the  castle 
church  at  Wittenberg.  The  recently-invented  print- 
ing press  circulated  his  beliefs  and  thus  spread  the 
flame  of  the  German  Reformation. 

Luther  taught  that  faith  alone  brings  the  grace 
that  gives  salvation.  Such  practices  as  pilgrimages, 
candles,  and  relic  worship  obstructed  salvation.  All 
truth  about  life's  problems  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  Every  baptized  Christian  was  a  priest. 

Lutheranism  was  accepted  by  some  German 
states  and  rejected  by  others.  It  spread  to  Scandi- 
navia. Its  influence  was  felt  in  other  European  re- 
form movements.  But  irreconcilable  differences 
frustrated  attempts  to  unify  Luther's  movement  with 
that  led  by  Ulrich  Zwingli  (1481-1531),  the  Swiss 
reformer  of  Zurich.  As  a  priest,  Zwingli  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  New  Testament  which  had  recent- 
ly been  published  in  Greek  by  the  Dutch  scholar 
Erasmus;  and  he  began  to  perceive  the  church's  de- 
parture from  the  New  Testament  standard.  Later,  as 
a  preacher  in  a  pilgrimage  center,  he  came  in  close 
contact  with  such  practices  as  relic  worship  and  the 
abuse  of  indulgences. 

Moving  to  Zurich,  as  an  eloquent  preacher  of  new 
religious  ideas,  he  quickly  assembled  supporters.  The 
civil  authorities  upheld  him  and  legally  established 
the  Reformation  within  the  canton. 

Some  Swiss  cantons  accepted  reform  and  some 
did  not.  Division  and  civil  war  ensued,  and  Zwingli 
died  in  battle  in  1531.  The  Swiss  reform  movement 
passed  to  John  Calvin  (1509-1564) ,  with  whose  name 
is  associated  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  He  was 
a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in  Geneva.  There  he 
formed  a  new  type  of  society;  and  from  that  city  he 
also  led  the  Huguenot  (reforming)  party  of  France. 

Calvin's  society  was  based  on  his  studies  and 
interpretations  of  early  Christian  practices.  It  im- 
posed an  intense  discipline  on  the  citizens.  Each 
church  was  governed  by  elected  lay  elders  and  dea- 
cons. Stern  laws  were  introduced  for  the  government 
of  the  community  and  were  enforced  by  a  council 
comprising  both  clergy  and  laymen.  Adultery,  blas- 
phemy, and  "heresy"  were  punishable  by  death.  The 
system  gave  rise  to  cruelty  and  suffering  both  in 
Geneva  and  in  other  communities  which  subsequent- 
ly imitated  the  pattern. 

This  system  exercised  a  wide  influence  under 
Puritanism  and  Presbyterianism.  Among  those  in- 
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fluenced  by  Calvin's  ideas  was  John  Knox  (app. 
1514-1570),  a  Scottish  priest.  Scottish  Protestant- 
ism (which  was  probably  traceable  to  Lollard  in- 
fluence) attracted  Knox,  and  he  declared  against 
the  church  of  Rome  and  the  practices  (including  the 
Mass)  which  he  designated  as  corrupt  and  unscrip- 
tural.  Governmental  suppression  of  the  Protestants, 
plus  Scottish  political  alignment  with  France, 
brought  Knox  18  months  of  slavery  at  the  oars  in 
the  galleys  of  the  French  fleet.  After  release  he  was 
active  as  a  writer  and  preacher  in  England  and  also 
in  Geneva,  where  he  was  loud  in  his  praises  for 
Calvin's  system. 

He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1559,  where  a  civil 
war  soon  ensued.  This  war  ousted  the  French  and 
established  the  reformed  church  in  Southern  Scot- 
land. The  church  set  up  a  pattern  of  government 
inspired  by  Calvin's.  In  this  war  the  reformers  re- 
ceived official  military  assistance  from  England, 
where  the  Reformation  had  already  been  substantial- 
ly accomplished.  Instigated  by  King  Henry  VIII, 
it  was  in  his  time  mainly  political.  By  English  legis- 
lative processes  it  cut  England  away  from  Rome. 
The  king  and  his  successors  were  henceforth  to  be 
heads  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  wealth  of  the 
monasteries  was  forfeit  to  the  king.  Although  king- 
inspired,  the  break  with  Rome  was  a  popular  move, 
now  that  England's  nationalism  had  become  fully 
grown. 

In  a  doctrinal  sense  Henry  was  not  a  great  re- 
ligious reformer  and  at  first  resisted  such  tendencies 
in  England.  Later  he  permitted  certain  devotional 
changes;  and  during  his  reign,  a  Bible  in  English  was 
freely  permitted  for  the  first  time.  One  was  set  up 
in  every  parish  church.  Further  small  advances  in 
Protestant  beliefs  were  made  in  the  short  reign  of 
Henry's  son  and  successor,  Edward  VI.  A  reversal 
then  took  place  under  the  Catholic  queen,  Mary. 
But  during  the  long  reign  of  her  wiser  successor, 
Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  position  was  consolidated 
and  improved.  Later  history  proved  it  secure. 

The  Reformers  made  mistakes.  They  interpreted 
scriptures  differently  and  thus  produced  divergent 
doctrines  and  practices.  And  on  occasions  they  too 
were  intolerant. 

We  should  nevertheless  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  contributions  of  the  religious  reformers  whose 
partial  truths  and  bold  spirits  challenged  the  pre- 
vailing religious  domination  over  the  minds  and  lives 
of  men  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  religious  freedom 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  one  true  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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BREAD  OF  ADVERSITY 


Art  hy  Jerry  Harston. 


One  of  my  fondest  boyhood 
memories  goes  back  to  a  day  when 
I  watched  a  bashful,  lanky,  sun- 
browned  man  in  his  late  twenties 
ride  down  our  city's  streets.  The 
crowds  cheered  wildly  as  he  rode 
by,  perched  high  on  an  open  car. 

He  was  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 
Not  long  before,  in  1927,  he  had 
become  a  world  hero  when  he  alone 
in  his  single-engined  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis  completed  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  flight  from  New  York  to 
Paris. 

So  when  the  announcement  came 
that  the  Lone  Eagle's  son,  Jon  M. 
Lindbergh,  would  speak  to  a  local 
dinner  club,  I  began  whetting  my 
appetite. 

Jon  looked  more  boyish  than  his 
thirty-odd  years.  His  hair  was 
much  darker  than  his  father's.  The 
waves,  which  could  even  be  called 
curls,  were  there.  His  voice  was 
youthful  too. 

He  spoke  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  is  a  recognized  authority: 
oceanography. 

He  told  of  his  exciting  experi- 
ences in  exploring  the  ocean  floor 
several  hundred  feet  down.  He  de- 
scribed the  battle  of  diving  men 
with  the  "bends,"  a  painful  condi- 
tion in  the  skin  and  joints  caused 
by  nitrogen  bubbles  in  the  blood. 
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JON  M.  LINDBERGH: 

LOBSTERS  AND  MEN  CAN  MATURE  FASTER. 


He  told  of  another  peril  of  the 
deep:  nitrogen  narcosis.  It  often 
brings  carefree  giggling  and  general 
giddiness.  "I  heard  of  a  diver  in 
that  condition  who  tried  to  give 
his  mouthpiece  to  a  passing  fish," 
said  Jon. 

He  described  the  rich  treasures 
now  being  tapped  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  generally  reaching  to 
600  feet  below  the  ocean  surface 
and  covering  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Africa.  He  told  of  oil,  of 
valuable  plants,  and  of  marine  life. 
He  said  there  will  likely  be  ocean 
farming. 

"You  may  expect  that  lobsters, 
for  example,  will  be  domesticated," 
he  added.  "It  now  takes  six  years 
for  a  lobster  to  mature  into  market 
size.  With  proper  handling  on  an 
ocean  farm,  lobsters  might  mature 
in  two  years." 

If  lobsters  can  be  brought  to 
maturity  faster,  so  probably  can 
men  and  women,  not  in  a  physical 
sense,  but  in  character. 

How  does  a  person  mature  faster? 

Isaiah  once  wrote  of  how  "the 
Lord  give[s]  you  the  bread  of  ad- 
versity and  the  water  of  affliction."1 

Some  men  curse  adversity,  af- 
fliction, and  even  responsibility. 
Others  accept  them  as  the  bread 
that  helps  them  mature  faster. 
Wise  parents  feed  their  children 
the  bread  of  responsibility  early. 

In  our  neighborhood  is  a  family 
with  three  sons  who  continue  to 
win  honors  in  scholarship  and  po- 
sitions of  leadership.  I  asked  their 
parents2  for  the  secret.  The  father 
said:    "We    have    always    taught 
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them  never  to  turn  down  the  op- 
portunity for  service.  Since  they 
were  tots  we  have  told  our  sons 
that  our  cabinet  business  is  theirs 
as  much  as  ours.  They  seem  to 
have  taken  the  responsibility  seri- 
ously. They  have  worked  long  and 
hard  all  summer  pulling  weeds  and 
grooming  the  grounds  around  the 
cabinet  shop." 

Last  week  I  heard  an  auburn- 
haired  father3  say  pridefully:  "We 
watched  our  16-year-old  son  ma- 
ture as  he  cheerfully  and  courage- 
ously battled  cancer.  He  was  but 
a  boy,  but  he  died  a  man." 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
Charles  and  Anne  Lindbergh  reared 
their  son  Jon.  I  do  know  that  when 
he  was  a  small  child  his  father  was 
still  a  world  hero  with  wealth.  I 
know  too  that  the  Lindberghs  then 
made  their  home  for  five  years  in 
Europe,  perhaps  to  pull  themselves 
and  their  son  from  the  limelight. 
(A  previous  son  had  been  kid- 
napped and  killed.)  They  must 
have  taught  Jon  early  to  accept 
responsibility,  to  grow  with  adver- 
sity. 

While  his  father  won  acclaim 
soaring  into  the  sky,  Jon  is  now 
winning  esteem  diving  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  sea.  He  impressed 
me  as  a  responsible  young  man  who 
loves  a  challenge. 

Jon  may  not  yet  know  how  to 
raise  lobsters  to  mature  faster. 
But  he  seems  to  have  learned  what 
it  is  that  helps  make  men  and 
women  grow  tall  sooner:  the  bread 
of  adversity  and  the  water  of  af- 
fliction. — Wendell  J.  Ashton. 
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